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NOTES 


Tue position which is at present occupied by Mr. Glad- 
stone—a position so humiliating as literally to bewilder— 
has never been more clearly defined and incisively criti- 
cised than in the speech which Mr. Goschen delivered on 
Wednesday last at the banquet of the National Union of 
At to the 
part assigned to Mr. Gladstone in the game of Separatism— 
the part, that is, of giving rhetorical form to the variants 
on the gospel of rapine which successively commend them- 
selves to his illustrious leader—there is nothing new to be 


Conservative and Constitutional , Associations. 


said even by such a fresh and vigorous speaker as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Goschen, however, 
dwelt with unexampled point on the latest relations be- 
tween the political Proteus and his so-called{followers in 
regard to each and every question apart from the arch 
topic of dismemberment. Mr. Gladstone, as the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer pithily demonstrated, has become the 
mere tool of men resolved on exploiting his fifty years of 
political work, but equally resolved to make no sacrifice in 
return. He has completely lost control of his party. Day 
by day he is forced (at the risk of making a choice between 
the abandonment of politics or of disloyalty) to yield to the 
demands of the most extreme and violent Revolutionaries. 
The situation, Mr. Goschen truly said, is full of pathos. 
It is likewise full of danger. For if Mr. Gladstone were 
again returned to office he would be merely a voluble 
puppet in the hands of the Radical Socialistic party of 
crotcheteers and adventurers. It is not merely to add to 
the gaiety of old age that Mr. Labouchere wields the 


bauble. 





Tue Scottish Local Government Bill has got safely 
through Committee without any material changes, and 
may now be held to fairly represent the wishes of 
the people of Scotland. There are, however, dark 
rumours that that section of the Peers to whose ill- 
timed action the loss of the English Land Transfer Bill is 
due intend to take up an irreconcilable attitude with re- 
gard to Free Education. Though their Lordships may be 
justified in holding that the whole question has not yet 
had sufficient public discussion, they must consider the 
overwhelming majority of the House of Commons by which 
the Probate Duty was devoted to the payment of school 
fees, and they must also take into account the very 
strong feeling of the people of Scotland in favour of the 
question. It is to be hoped that wiser counsels will pre- 
vail (though when Dukes go wrong they are usually 
superior to restraint), and that the threat to throw out the 
Bill on its second reading will lead to nothing more than a 
few dignified protests. 





On Tuesday, Sir Charles Russell announced before the 
Special Commission that Mr. Parnell desired to cease to 
be represented by counsel in the case. Accordingly he 
and his colleagues, including the representatives of the 
other Irish members, presently withdrew from the Court. 

VOL. Il. 


Mr. Parnell gave a personal explanation of the reasons 
which had induced him to take this course ; and then the 
examination of witnesses proceeded as usual. That some 
such device would be adopted by the Nationalist leaders 
was generally expected after what happened last week. 
But surely Mr. Parnell has over-reached himself for once. 
The demand that the books and papers of the Irish Loyal 
and Patriotic Union should be put in evidence was absurd ; 
and if Mr. Parnell has seen fit to withdraw his counsel 
upon the thin pretext that that demand has been re- 
fused, the world will not be slow to form an opinion of 
Mr. Parnell’s case. For the last two or three weeks 
desperate efforts have been made to depreciate the value 
of the prospective judgment of the Commission ; and the 
proceedings of Tuesday were an effect of despair. No 
one can know better than Mr. Parnell the chances of 
his side ; who shall gainsay him if he thinks them so very 
small ? 





On Tuesday evening Lord Salisbury went down to the 
East-end of London and addressed a meeting of Conserva- 
tive workers. The proceedings were private, though a 
report of the Prime Minister's remarks has appeared in 
the newspapers. Afterwards he went on to open a Con- 
servative Club at Limehouse, and made another speech. 
He began by inquiring why sailors were so much more 
Conservative than, for instance, miners, and found the 
answer in the fact that the former have had a far wider 
and more varied experience. They have seen as it were 
with their own eyes the close connection between our 
There 
is no subject on which Lord Salisbury is happier than 


commercial prosperity and our imperial renown. 


this, and he improved the occasion on Tuesday to 
excellent purpose. Of course, he was obliged to say 
something about Ireland, and his tone was resolute 
and manly. He was not ashamed, he said, of having 
once advocated twenty years of firm government in 
Ireland, especially when he remembered how much 
two years of firm government had already done. Finally 
he summed up the difficulties of Home Rule under 
three heads: the danger of Protection being adopted 
by an Irish legislature, the retention of the Irish mem- 
bers at Westminster, and Ulster. The Prime Minister's 
speech should prove highly inspiring to all Conservatives 
in or out of London. 





On Monday afternoon the Duke of Argyll spoke 
on the Irish question in the Lords. Taking as his 
theme the recent occurrences on the Olphert estate, 
he glanced at the large variety of topics connected 
with Irish history. It is the fashion to speak of the 
Duke’s speeches as ‘academic’; but it is much easier 
for Lord Granville and his friends to pooh-pooh than to 
answer them. And if the state of Ireland under the 
Tudors and the policy of the Penal Laws have no immediate 
bearing on the difficulties of to-day (which may be readily 
granted), it will be time for the Duke to stay his exposition 
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of the truth when his opponents have let drop their curi- 
ously inaccurate version of the story of the last seven 
centuries of English rule in Ireland. For the rest, the 
Duke’s defence of Mr. Olphert was as complete and as 
satisfactory as his condemnation of Mr. Gladstone’s agra- 
rian legislation was searching and severe. One excel- 
lent point he made, by-the-by, in calling attention to the 
number of illiterate voters in Ireland, and in pointing out 
the facilities which such a state of matters gives to the 
priests for tampering with the votes of many of their 
people in the polling-booth. 


Lorp Bure’s letter to the Secretary of the Scottish 
Home Rule Association is fresh evidence of the writer's 
amiability ; but the Scots Home Rulers cannot in their 
hearts either regard it a convincing statement of their 
position or look upon its writer as a powerful ally to 


their flabby cause. Lord Bute seems to regard the use of 


the blue flag with the white St. Andrew's Cross—not ex- 
clusively but ‘alternated with the Union Jack’—as a 
matter of at least as great importance as the proposal to 
repeal the Act of Union; while the celebration of the 
anniversary of Bannockburn is to his Lordship a matter 
which touches wider issues than either. This is all as it 
should be. It is perfectly harmless, and on the whole 
quite amiable. Only it were better that Lord Bute 
should not shut his eyes to the company into which his 
picturesque patriotism may lead him, and that he should, 
when writing cheerful letters about ‘ Scots wha hae,’ flags, 
festivals, and all the rest of ‘it, consider that there are so- 
called patriots who care more about pickings than Scottish 
national sentiment, and that with them it is impossible 
for his Lordship to have any dealings. 


Tue debate on the Report of the Universities Bill on 
Thursday showed Mr. Hunter at his worst ; and that is 
more than common bad. The Government have accepted 
amendment after amendment from the Radicals, and they 
have now got a Bill which, while it is far from distasteful 
to their supporters, must be eminently satisfactory to Mr. 
Hunter's friends. The Radicals, however, appear to think 
that the Bill is going to be too good, and that the Govern- 
ment are going to win golden opinions by it. They cannot 
now wreck it, but their cue is obviously to make it appear 
that they have had the lion’s share in making it what it is. 
Hence Mr. Hunter obstructs, poses as the champion of 
injured Aberdeen (though he declines to carry his cham- 
pionship to the table of the Commission), and generally 
advertises himself, his eloquence, and his fads. 

Tue Government have accepted Mr. Campbell Banner- 
man’s proposal for the reconstruction of the Universities 
Commission, and Sir William Thomson, Professor Butcher, 
Dr. Blackie, and Dr. Heron Watson are to be Com- 
missioners, while Aberdeen is also to get such repre- 
sentation as a former graduate can give. It is curi- 
ous that those who are usually supposed to be the 
opponents of the Professoriate should, through the mem- 
ber for the Stirling Burghs, have thrust upon the Govern- 
ment the names of two University Professors. It is not 
wonderful, though we again say that it is regrettable, 
that the Government should have yielded to off-side 
pressure of this most unaccountable kind. But there is 
no doubt that the new members will be able to give 
much valuable assistance to the Commissioners: indeed, 
it is to be feared that they may know a great deal more 
about the Universities than most of their colleagues. 


From Egypt there has as yet come little news of import- 
ance. Reinforcements of British regiments are still going 
to the Nile, and the Dervish army is still advancing north- 
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wards. The Sirdar, Sir Francis Grenfell, sent a proclama- 
tion to Nejundi, calling on him to surrender, to which the 
Khalifa’s deputy pertinently replied: ‘ Remember Hicks 
and Gordon.’ ‘That, it is to be hoped, is exactly what 
the authorities here and in Egypt are doing. The 
Khalifa’s aim, it seems, is not merely the conquest of Egypt 
but the subjugation and conversion of the whole world. 
Though Sir Wilfrid Lawson will doubtless rejoice, all 
sensible and responsible men will regret to learn that the 
Dervish army appears to be well supplied with provisions 
and water. The British and Egyptian forces are so well 
rationed, and the commissariat is so well organised, that 
they have no difficulty in providing for the necessities of 
the slaves, women, and camp-followers who in considerable 
numbers are deserting the Dervish army. 

Ir is now announced not that Turkey has actually 
joined the League of Peace but that the Sultan has made 
an advance towards Germany of a nature which shows his 
friendliness to the aims of the Triple Alliance. The fact 
is important, and may presently have a considerable influ- 
ence on the course of events. The Sultan, however, has 
not approached Germany entirely of his own motion. 
First Germany addressed the Porte, to little effect ; then 
the British Government added their persuasion ; and now 
after a pause for further consideration the Sultan has 
taken such diplomatic action as must show Russia and 
France that their joint attempts to lead Turkey into the 
toils have for the present completely failed. 

Tue Report of the High Commissioner of Cyprus for the 
last year, which has just been published, seems to show 
that that possession is much in want of looking after. The 
first natural and inevitable result of thrusting a micro- 
cosmic British constitution on the island has been social 
dislocation and the consequent general collapse of muni- 
cipal and educational institutions, followed by a very 
serious increase in crime. ‘The schools are in a disgrace- 
ful state, the teachers themselves being mostly uneducated 
and nearly all incompetent; while the life of the vil- 
lage community—a successful and long-standing system of 
patriarchal despotism tempered by the superior powers— 
has been broken up to give place to representative institu- 
tions which the Cypriotes neither want nor understand, 
and which they are incapable of using. The harvest was 
bad, and there was in consequence so much actual distress 
that Government had to import food-stuffs. This no doubt 
partly accounts for the increase in crimes of violence ; 
but none the less does it seem necessary to govern the 
Cypriotes with a much stronger hand that they have had 
over them since they became British subjects. 


As if to justify our criticism of the Angelus, the French 
Government have declined to take it, and it finds its fitting 
home in the native land of the nigger minstrel. The story 
of the picture is worth telling at length. It was painted in 
1865, and Millet sold it for £00. After this it changed 
hands more than once, in France and in Belgium, for £100; 
then it rose to £1000, and was for an instant the property 
not only of the Glasgow buyer of whom we spoke but of 
a certain London-Scottish collector of paintings, whose 
sense of the immorality of destiny must just now be over- 
powering; finally it passed into the hands of the late 
Wilson of Paris, and on the disposal of his collection 
was bought by M. Secrétan for not £26,000, but £6400. 
The picture is small, thinly painted, not rich in colour, 
and cracked across the face, so that the refusal of the 
French Government upon reflection to spend so large a 
sum upon the thing is natural enough. In connection 
with the seventeen Secrétan pictures sold last week at 
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Christie's, a Mr. Frederick Wedmore makes (in The 
Academy) a very pleasing faux pas. Mr. Wedmore (who 
is so learned that he spells Decamps with an accent) is 
nothing if not patriotic, and it is by way of being extremely 
laudatory that he singles out a certain Troyon for com- 
parison with Turner. But it has been suspected the 
Troyon in question is not’a Troyon at all; and it is cer- 
tain that if it be a Troyon it is a very bad one. Here, 
then, is a question for this excessively true-born English- 
man’s: Ifa good Turner is no better than a dubious Troyon, 
what are the relative positions of a real Troyon and a 
good Turner ? 

Tue opening of the Scottish National Portrait Gallery, 
the gift of a patriotic and munificent citizen, last Monday 
by Lord Lothian is an event well worthy of record. By 
the gift of £50,000 to the Scottish capital, however 
directed, Mr. Findlay would have deserved the gratitude 
of his fellow-townsmen ; but by building a house that 
should serve as a national Walhalla, and be at the same 
time an important educational influence, he has earned the 
thanks of Scotland. 
speech at the opening ceremony warned us against in- 


The Lord Justice-General in his 


dulging in criticism of the building before it was finished. 
But it may be said that, however opinions may ultimately 
differ as to the front elevation of the combined gallery and 
museum, the entrance-hall and staircases will always com- 
mand a certain admiration. With regard to the collection 
of pictures there is, unfortunately, little to be said. Most 
of them are old inhabitants of Edinburgh, nearly all 
have been on view either in the temporary building or in 
the National Gallery. It is much to be desired that Mr. 
Findlay’s generosity should be followed by many gifts 
of pictures, and in the meantime it would be well to endea- 
vour to have good portraits painted of some living Scots- 
men. There are not a few more worthy of place in the 
Gallery than the forgotten ‘bodies’ whose presentments 


puzzle posterity. 


Tue Atheneum, which is not always ready to give pub- 
licity to the grievances of literary men, printed last week 
a remarkable sonnet by Mr. Robert Browning. — It is 
addressed to the late Edward Fitzgerald, who in a letter 
never intended for publication ‘thanked God that Mrs. 
Browning was dead.’ The expression of a private opinion 
in a letter to an intimate friend is privileged, and Mr. 
Browning’s quarrel is not with Fitzgerald, who has done 
him no injury, but with Mr. Aldis Wright, who is respon- 
sible for the publication of the offending sentence. But a 
live dog is not so safe as a dead lion, and Mr. Robert Brown- 
ing no doubt thinks he may threaten Fitzgerald with 
kicking and spitting (spitting for choice) and escape all 
punishment in return. But even the oldest member of the 
Browning Society will regret that the author of Sorde//o 
should tarnish his reputation as a poet and a gentleman by 
printing so ill-written and so spiteful a sonnet. 
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BAILIE W-LC-T’S MANUSCRIPT. 


JT will not have escaped a person of your great pene- 

tration that the present function is nothing if not 
political. We ,have not been honoured with the full 
confidence of our chiefs, so that we are still unable to 
We feel, 


however, that we cannot be far wrong in surmising (as 


determine what—exactly—is its object. 


we do) that it is designed, and will be carried through, 
for the express purpose of discrediting the Special Com- 
mission ; and, although we cannot expect you, sir, to 
commit yourself to any decided effort of memory for 
the enlightenment of the likes of us, we gather that 
your recent action—in withdrawing yourself from the 
jurisdiction of a tribunal in which you were not allowed 
to be judge, jury, advocate, principal witness, and 
plaintiff, all at once—tends in the same direction, and 





is meant not only to heighten the effect of to-day’s pro- 
ceedings but when occasion serves to make the City 
of Edinburgh—this {centre of law, this seat of jus- 
tice, this great historical arena of procedure !— 
appear a party to your characteristic achievement in 
contempt of court. We are plain Scotchmen, sir, and 
good Gladstonians as we are, we are but young in deed 
and we have still a great deal to learn ; and if this and 
other political feats in the Irish manner—as, for 
example, the removal of the late Dr. Cronin of 
Chicago, as we are given to understand, at the 
instance of your friend Mr. Alexander Sullivan, also of 
Chicago—find us a little awkward and as it were unpre- 
pared, we shall ask you to remember that ‘even Mr. 
Gladstone needed education, and that it was only by 
degrees that Sir William Harcourt himself could be 
brought to endure to stew in Parnellite juice. Where 
such experts in change were so long found restive and 
recalcitrant, it were scarce to be expected that we, sir, 
could fall into line without disorder, or march without 
getting out of step in the very opposite direction to 
that in which we have been pressing all our lives ; and 
as we know that for the moment you find us useful, we 
make no doubt that we may count on your forgiveness— 
perhaps your applause. 

You will, I am sure, sir, permit me to remind you of 
the fact that it is really not so verylong ago that you were 
described in high places to the world at largeand the 
Liberal electorate in particular as ‘ marching through 
Rapine to Dismemberment.’ The author of the ex- 
pression—the bard, the maker to whom that gush of 
is still, if you will permit the phrase, our 





poetry is due 
Venerated Leader ; and except that he is no longer in 
office, and instead of wanting to clap you into gaol he 
is wearying to give you all, and more than all, you 
may have the conscience to demand, we gather that 
nothing is changed. It is true that your memory (to 
which we bow !) is no longer what it was supposed to 
be, for we have your own sworn testimony to the fact 
that whatever you may or may not have learned you 
have forgotten everything that is worth remembering. 
Also, you have cast off a number of old friends 
and allies exactly as when time is ripe you will, 
we make no doubt, repudiate the new adherents— 
ourselves among them — with whom the exigencies 
of a Parliamentary career have obliged you to re- 
place them. But — forgive us if we say the thing 
which should not now be said —the transformation 
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goes no further than that. Your aims, your ambitions, 
your method of operation, your attitude towards the 
British Lion, your need of moneys from America, your 
treatment (or rather maltreatment) of the miserable 
nationality whose saviour you profess to be—all these are 
exactly as they were when it was understood that you 
were bent upon disintegration, though you were for the 
moment content with simple plunder. It is not, sir, 
for the likes of us to question the motives which have 
persuaded our political guides, philosophers, and (for 
we must accept the position) friends to thus deny their 
past—and ours—and so completely stultify themselves 
—and us with them. Our duty is to do as we are told ; 
and acute as is the puzzle-headedness with which we 
have had to contend ever since the momentous and 
inexplicable change of which I speak, we do that 
duty, sir—I pray you to believe !—not only without 
a murmur but with something of the pride that waits 
on martyrdom. We are stupid, sir—as no doubt you 
have seen; but we are good, honest Gladstonians, and 
when you and your sublime lieutenant are good enough 
to order the dance we are only too happy to pay the 
piper. 

For, sir, we shall not attempt to conceal from you 
that to talk of us as representing even the voting 
strength of the city of Edinburgh is—if I may use the 
low expression—jimmy. ‘True it is that we are a 
majority of the Town Council; but it is neither 
neuralgia nor a family affliction that prevents our own 
Lord Provost from addressing these remarks to you 
instead of your humble and obedient servant, and it is 
beyond a dispute that for the twenty-two of us that 
think you a fit and proper person to receive the bur- 
gess ticket there are seventeen that would rather see 
you at Jericho. And I fear it must be added 
that they and not we it is who represent the 
true feeling of the city. The matter (as of course 
you cannot exactly call to mind) was tested by a 
plebiscite; and although we did our best to mini- 
mise the result, and achieved some effects in arithmetic 
which even you, sir, might find not all unworthy of 
The Cause, it is not to be gainsaid that it went far to 
show that you are not a popular character. And, sir, 
the truth is, we take it, that there is no earthly reason 
that we can see why you should be. There is now no 
doubt that the famous letters were forgeries ; we have 
Pigott’s word for it, and we have yours; and though 
it remains a mystery why you did not take steps to 
show what they were a great deal sooner than you chose 
to do, you are heartily to be congratulated on that part 
of the results of the inquiry, and on the enormous 
amount of capital which your supporters, alike in 
Parliament and in the press, have made out of it. But 
it has yet to be shown that because your name was 
signed in vain by a Nationalist journalist who had once 
been in your pay, you are therefore a heaven-born 
burgess of the City of Edinburgh ; and the fact remains 
that Edinburgh does not want you, has protested 
vigorously against having you, and would so very much 
rather be without you that—faithful to our party duties 
as we are—these maimed rites and this ‘ solemn mockery’ 
are all that we have in our power to achieve, sir, in 

our honour. 

We shall not affect to forget that you are the 
sworn enemy of the Empire, under whose laws we 
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have so far lived and thrived and had such being as 
we own. We recall the circumstances of your cross- 
examination (historic as it is) with a certain diffidence. 
We are well aware that, whatever you may say to the 
contrary, your contempt for us is as ungrudging and 
inevitable as that you have for the greater number of 
your paid servants at St. Stephen’s—and perhaps for 
our Venerated Leader himself. We cannot choose but 
see that your Parliamentary influence has been ex- 
erted in the direction of the Devil (so to speak), and 
that you have done a great deal more than you 
can ever undo to ruin the morals of debate and 
degrade the traditions of the national council. It is 
notorious that as the Uncrowned King of Ireland 
you have received good wages and made a fair amount 
of money. It is demonstrable ad nauseam that, since 
you took off your coat, one result of your campaign has 
been the infliction of a vast amount of suffering upon the 
men, the women, and the cattle of Green Erin, and that 
if it had not been for the courage, the intelligence, and 
the honesty of Mr. Arthur Balfour (among others) the 
sum thereof might have been increased tenfold. It is 
beyond argument that you have been a very potent 
factor in the dissolution of that Liberal Party to which 
it was once our pride to belong, and that it is almost 
wholly to you that it is beholden for the ridiculous 
and disgraceful aspect it now wears. But, sir, it is 
also proved that you have succeeded ear-wigging 
the Greatest Statesman of These or Any Times; and 
it appears to be necessary to him that you should seem 
much more highly esteemed than you really are. In the 
name of the ‘Town Council, and with the approbation 
of a whole crowd of Separatist journalists, I have there- 
fore great pleasure in obeying orders from headquarters, 
and presenting you with the freedom of the City of 
Edinburgh. 


THE LIVELINESS OF RADICAL SOCIALISM. 


- Socialism making any considerable progress in 
Great Britain? Had that question been asked 
at the time of the last general 


election, say—the answer would have been a careless 





a few years ago 


one. Socialism may touch the fancy of a few edu- 
cated persons whose minds are at the mercy of senti- 
ment, and the number of such persons may possibly 
increase a little; but in this island the mass of the 
people are far too sensible to be taken in by the 
professional propagandists of Socialist doctrine, and 
we need not fear that it will ever become very trouble- 


some. In effect, that would have been the answer of 


most men with a reputation for common sense ; but it 
would be very much modified to-day, when a politician 
so little liable to hasty disturbance as Mr. Goschen 
speaks of the Radical Socialist propaganda as a 
public danger. 

Even now we should be careful to understand how 
the danger has arisen. No man who moves about in 
the world with eyes in his head can doubt that Socialism 
pure and simple, Socialism apart from the politics and 
politicians of the day, has spread in a very appreciable 
degree. It is talked more frequently, and listened to 
with more sympathy or greater patience, than at any 
time before. ‘Though the prophets of Socialism rage 
with increasing violence at the heartlessness of wealth, 
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the truth is that consideration for the poor, that 
sympathy with every form of suffering, have ad- 
vanced at a rapid rate amongst the mass of well-to- 
do people. The whole community has become far more 
soft, far more gentle, far more thoughtful of distress 
and even impatient of it, than it was a quarter of a 
century ago ; and the change is quite as visible amongst 
the Haves.as amongst the Have-nots. Now-a-days the 
arguments and doctrines of Socialism are inquired into 
with no oppugnant feeling by thousands who would be 
reduced from luxury to meanness by their practical 
application ; and what is more, there are many men 
and women in our time who would willingly risk the 
experiment of casting their goods into the common 
lot if they did not see so much reason to fear that 
the experiment would yield nothing but disaster. 
They only wish, and they continue to wish, that 
Lassalle, Marx, and the rest of them—(it is rather 
remarkable that there should be so many Jews in the 
Socialist movement)—could be proved right; and to 
that extent Socialism has certainly advanced amongst 
the thoughtful well-to-do. That the poor should catch 
at the doctrine with less inquiry and more of what they 
fancy confidence is, of course, in the nature of things ; 
but it is excessively doubtful whether the British artisan 
with shares in a building society, or money in the savings 
bank, and a consciousness of superior wage-earning 
skill, is more ready to lend himself to Mr. Hyndman’s 
schemes than others who have more to lose by them. 
The idle, the incompetent, and the predatory are, of 
but though the 
propaganda has been working upon them to consider- 
able effect of late (as well as upon certain classes of 
workmen—miners, for instance), these and their motives 
could easily be kept in just suppression if we had only 


But that is not the 


course, in love with the whole plan; 


to deal with Socialism per se. 
case, 

The Socialist leaders have always been indiffer- 
Like the Irish Separatists, 
they have always been willing to take up with any 


ent to party politics. 


political party which, even remotely and for a tem- 
porary purpose, would advance their aims. A Tory 
Democrat is just as welcome an ally to the Socialist 
Federation as a Jacobin Radical: and if at election 
time its leaders could make such a bargain with the 
Conservatives as Mr. Parnell and his friends still seem 
to fancy they made with Lord Carnarvon, no question 
of principle would hinder them from doing so as readily 
as with ‘the Stalwarts’ under Mr. 
danger arises when any political faction becomes willing 
to associate with them: to adopt into its programme 
hostility to what is hostile to them and acceptance of 
any of their principles. Now, this is what the whole 
Modern Radi- 


calism, differing in toto from Radicalism of the old 


Labouchere. T he 


body of modern Radicalism has done. 


school, is distinctly and aggressively Socialistic. Its 
Radicalism is not simply addressed to the uprooting of 
political abuse, 
error—(the business which men like Sir William Moles- 
worth used to claim for themselves)—but to a com- 
plete revolution of the whole political and social 
including economical subversions which would 


political privilege, and economical 


system : 
have horrified the Radical of Peel’s time more than 
anybody else. Up till lately, however, Socialist Radi- 
calism has been working through some of its least 
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dignified captains. The greater men of the Glad- 
stonian Party gave little countenance to its Socialism, or 
rather not much actual help; but here we mayseea change 
of recent development and grave signification. The next 
General Election is still far off ; but the subsidence of 
Parnellism in Ireland and elsewhere seems to have cast 
the regular Opposition leaders into the doldrums, while 
the languors of the Session are insensibly taken, perhaps, 
as a presage of Parliamentary decease. But whatever 
the explanation, it is evident that Mr. Gladstone and 
his recognised lieutenants are losing their authority over 
the party as a whole; and that the more Revolutionary 
and Socialistic members of it are pushing forward on 
independent lines in view of the coming campaign. 
That Mr. Gladstone should be one of the first victims 
of the anarchical spirit which he has so busily nourished 
is some satisfaction, but it is a very small one; and 
there is no knowing whether he may not yet take 
Socialist Radicalism out of the hands of Mr. Labouchere, 
as he took Parnellism out of Mr. Parnell’s hands when 
things looked dark with him before. In any case, 
it seems pretty certain that whatever life there may be 
in the Gladstonian camp as a whole, whatever hope 
may exist there of upsetting the Conservatives at the 
next general election, is imparted to it by the reckless 
vigour of its Radical Socialism, and is calculated from the 
seductions of cupidity and the irritations of distress. 
Addressing himself to this subject before a London 
‘What I 
hear is that they will endeavour to fight London, as far 
Not to 
speak of the great Police question, matters ‘ relating to 
the unemployed, and questions generally between capital 


audience, Mr. Goschen said of his opponents : 


as they can, on Radical Socialist principles.’ 


and labour, will be worked with every energy and much 
of the 
No doubt ; and they will 
be worked under the direct encouragement of the poli- 
tical party of which Mr. Gladstone is still the nominal 
head, and with the assistance of men closely asso- 


enthusiasm by some of the representatives 
Radical Socialist propaganda.” 


ciated with him. That makes all the difference in 
the prospects of Socialism—not in London alone. 
Wherever they are in the least degree likely to suc- 
ceed, the same tactics will be employed ; and wherever 
there are great masses of poor voters to work upon, 
the ground will be prepared for making those tactics 
tell. But, no doubt, London is the main objective of 
the Radical Opposition. To 
hateful as the first great stronghold of anti-Gladstonism 


‘capture London “—so 
_ would rejoice them to the utmost; and there are 
thousands of ignorant poor voters and dozens of seats 
in the Metropolitan area to ‘go for’ now. Were 
any considerable proportion of those seats won by 
Radical Socialism, the effect all through the country 
would be very great indeed, as the Gladstonians know 
Therefore Mr. 
Goschen’s acknowledgment of the danger and his warn- 


and Conservatives should remember. 


ings against it should be echoed over the whole king- 
dom; while, in turn, it might be well perhaps if 
Ministers settled themselves yet more fully in the con- 
viction that the enemy at home is not Radicalism 
(which has no abuses left to live upon) but Radical 
Socialism : 
of experiments partly malicious, partly mad. If we 
allow ourselves to say as much as that, it is because the 
Government's own legislation gave to Radical Socialism 
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the opportunity for evil which Mr. Goschen must needs 
deplore. The ‘ fight in London’ is to be made through 
the County Council. 





CLEARING THE RING. 


HERE are many things to write about in French 
politics, but after all there is only one thing to 
be said. The mere incidents are numerous, and any 
one of them taken by itself seems to afford ample 
matter for comment. We have the legal or quasi- 
legal proceedings against the General always with us ; 
but perhaps everything has been said about them. 
Then we have the recent parallel celebrations of the 
national f’te on the fourteenth. M. Waddington and 
the brave General have been celebrating in London,while 
President Carnot was engaged on the same work in Paris. 
No small amount of illustration of the French character 
and ways of looking at politics are to be obtained from 
the three events. Still, on the present occasion, this 
instruction is only valuable for the light it throws on 
the one question which now absorbs all others in France. 
Again, we have such an incident as the attacks made on 
the reputation of M. Constans. Surely if there were 
nothing else to look at we might be satisfied with see- 
ing that a French Minister may be accused of common 
official dishonesty, and that the result of the charge 
may be what we see. It is a curious story. M. Con- 
stans is accused of bribe-taking and pilfering in Tonquin 
—nothing less. Of his accusers almost all are political 
opponents or unscrupulous journalists. Something there 
is in the fact that these weapons are in common use in 
France. A nation’s politics are truly in a dismal condition 
when libel is a matter of course—and not only so, but 
is the one thing most conspicuous in them. But in this 
case the calumny—if it is mere calumny—is not re- 
peated only by rancorous politicians and journalists 
who throw mud in hope that some may stick. It is 
supported by no less a person than M. Richaud—M. 
Constans’ own successor in the East. And the result 
has been that M. Constans has been put on his trial, 
or that M. Richaud will be proceeded against ? Not at 
all. The colleagues of the incriminated Minister 
have explained that these charges were the out- 
come of political disputes, that the object of 
them will not be further troubled by judicial pro- 
ceedings, that the person who brings them will be 
recalled, but will be compensated for the loss of his 
place. Here at least is a half measure which the 
enemies of the Third Republic may be trusted to use 
for their own ends. 

The case of M. Constans leads quite naturally to the 
scenes which have marked the latter end of the Chamber. 
Wild outbursts of disorder, assault and battery, defiances 
of the President calling “a the intervention of the 
military, have enliv anil the last days of the Chamber. 
M. Laur gets the better of the President by dog- 
gedly refusing to leave the tribune. M. le Heérissé 
follows his example. 


the Ministers should take his place in the criminal 
Court, and when ordered to consider himself put in the 
corner refuses to go. Hereupon M. le Heriss¢ is haled 
out by military force, to which he surrenders most 
meekly, The incident of the Bristling one leads quite 
naturally to a consideration of the Chamber’s last 
piece of legislative activity. He outraged the other 


He declares that one at least of 
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deputies by burlesquing the Bill they were just about 
to pass. ‘This measure provides that no candidate 
shall stand for more constituencies than one, or for 
any constituency other than that which he said 
he would stand for. When it is remembered that 
the majority belongs to the party which introduced 
scrutin de liste simply in order that the particular 
popular politician on their own side might the more 
easily stand for the greatest possible sicasinene of seats, it 
will not be denied that there is an opening here for 
burlesque. For the rest of the majority, to do them 


justice, make no disguise of the motives which have 


brought about this change of method of theirs. When 
they were in favour of scrutin de liste as the best way 
of giving full effect to the wishes of universal suffrage, 
it happened that the most popular person in France 
was on their side. Now unluckily the owner of the 
most conspicuous popularity is on the other side. 
Therefore it becomes necessary to find some means 
of dealing with universai suffrage—some kind of 
hook which may be put in the monsters nose so 
that he may be led on the right path by his true 
friends. ‘The new electoral law seemed likely to serve 
the purpose, and so it was brought in and passed. It 
was very wrong of M. le Heérissé to play the practical 


joker and introduce his burlesque Bill of two clauses : 


the first providing that the General shall not be allowed 
to sit, the second that his enemies shall sit for life. But 
does not this irreverent parody contain the real meaning 
of the Bill after all ? Let the wrath and the confessions 
of the majority give the answer. Whether the new 
electoral law will serve its purpose is——but this brings 
us to the question of questions in French politics. 

The Chamber has dissolved itself—huddling up its 
business in such a hurry that it left the extraordinary 
vote for the Navy in the air—in order that it might be 
safely rid of MM. Laur and le Herissé and shale imi- 
tators. Now the ring is clear for the great fight, and 
what will be the result ? Will vindictive quasi-legal 
proceedings and electoral wire-pulling prove too much 
for the General or not? Really there is nothing else 
of genuine interest in French politics at this moment. 
oy would be a very bold man who, with the history of 
the last century present to his mind, should under- 
take to give an answer off-hand. This one thing, 
however, we may say with confidence. If the 
discontent inspired by the Third Republic is as 
profound as a long series of incidents seems to 
indicate that it is, then the Chamber has done 
nothing to alter that feeling. No sign of an inten- 
tion to cease worrying the Church has been made. 
There has been no effort even to amend the extrava- 


gant mismanagement which has thrown the finances of 


France into disorder. Foreign policy is not directed 
with more wisdom or dignity. The Radicals have 
shown no intention to stop wire-pulling with intent 
to subject the administration to the dominion of their 
own clique. Nor have the Moderates displayed one 
whit more courage. If Frenchmen are indeed tired 
of a Government at once tyrannical and _ feeble, 
mean and extravagant, they have as good reason 
to vote against it as ever, and if they are intent 
on finding a substitute they are not likely to be de- 
terred by such chinoiseries as the new electoral law. It 
is idle to suppose that resources of that kind could 
bridle a resolute majority. Should the combination 
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of discontented parties known as Boulangism not win, 
we can only conclude that the Opposition is not strong 
enough or brave enough to win. In that case France 
falls back into the hands of the men who have within 
these last ten years brought its Government to the 
We have certainly no reason to con- 
clude that there will be an improvement. 


Spanish level. 





THE GLADSTONIAN EDITOR. 


TYVUE strength of the Liberal revolt against Mr. 

Gladstone in 1886 was in no way more strik- 
ingly manifested than by the secession, practically 
en MASSE, of the Liberal newspapers, which were to 
a large extent responsible for his great victory in 
1880, and more than any official leader helped to 
rally his almost beaten battalions in 1885. In Scot- 
land none of the journals known at all south of the 
Tweed, owing to their commercial success or to their 
influence as organs of public opinion, pronounced for 
Home Rule. 


Edinburgh, the resolute moderation of Glasgow, and 


The tried and strenuous Liberalism of 


the dogged and democratic Radicalism of Aberdeen alike 
pronounced boldly, and even bitterly, quite the other 
way. The great provincial newspapers of England 
loudly trumpeted in 1880 and 1885 by Mr. Gladstone 
and his friends to be the true lightning-conductors 
of the feeling of the country—and not the de- 


moralised and ‘societised* press of the Metro- 
polis —took the same course, with one notable ex- 
ception. Even that exception, an undoubtedly 


enterprising and readable journal in Manchester, has 
within the past few weeks proclaimed *'Thus far and no 
farther to its own Gladstonism. It has emphatically 
declined to follow its now only nominal leader from 
Irish Home Rule to Federalism. Yet Irish Home Rule 
that is not merged in Federalism is like faith without 
works: it is dead, being alone. Even more remarkable 
than the journalistic secession from Mr. Gladstone in 
1886 is its crystallisation into permanence which has 
marked the three years that have elapsed since it was 
avowed. "The journals which became Unionist in that 
year are more energetically Unionist now, and are even 
more powerful alike in the commercial and in the poli- 
tical sense. Had, moreover, Gladstonism possessed the 
vitality and popularity claimed for it,new journals would 
If there had 


been a demand for such prints there would, of course, 


have appeared to supersede the deserters. 
have been a supply. As a matter of fact, attempts 
have been made in various quarters throughout the 
United Kingdom to start opposition to the Unionist 
journals that in 1886 held the field. It would be little 
short of cruelty to allude to such enterprises indivi- 
dually, to trace their vicissitudes, or to contrast their 
present position with that of their rivals, whom their 
existence has served only to stimulate into greater 
activity than they had hitherto displayed. They have 
served but to render the dismal waste of Gladstonian 
darkness visible. 

Of all men who are compelled, either by their own 
overmastering political delusions, or (which is much the 
commoner case) by circumstances over which they have 
but imperfect control, to adhere to a hopeless cause, the 
Gladstonian Editor is most profoundly to be compas- 
sionated. Sometimes he belongs to Carlyle’s class of 
‘expatriated spiritualisms,’ although journalism is now 
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so engrossing and so reputable a profession that its 
ranks are seldom recruited from such sources. Some- 
times he belongs to Washington Irving’s menagerie of 
‘Poor Devil Authors.’ Occasionally he turns out 
to be a benighted and callow amateur politician 
whom fanaticism, or more frequently sheer vanity, 
leads to desert the private business or office in which 
he is earning a pittance in comparative comfort, to 
work out his brain or eat out his heart in the sup- 
port of a futile mission and an almost extinct party. 
Ordinarily, however, he is only a publicist trained in 
the orthodox fashion who has made a mistake—is only a 
good man gone wrong. But whatever be his professional 
education, and whether he seeketh once a day or once a 
week to convert the political heathen, he is much to be 
condoled with on the conditions under which he is ex- 
pected to do his work. He finds himself greatly, and 
indeed intolerably, handicapped in the struggle against 
his rivals. A successful—i.e. a Unionist—newspaper 
is now a great business concern. 
working staff of 
strators, and an 


It has a large 
writers, reporters, and admini- 
almost equally powerful outside 
contingent of correspondents, interviewers, and special- 


ists. <All this means an enormous outlay of money 


—so enormous that it is a tolerably open journal- 
istic secret that a quarter of a million would be re- 
quired to start in any leading centre of the United 
Kingdom a new daily journal which, owing to the 
quantity of its news and the quality of its writing, 
would have even the chance of stealing the hearts of 
the people from existing prints of standing. But the 
Gladstonian Party has not many quarter-millions to 
throw away ; certainly it is not willing to throw them 
away. The Home Rule press is notoriously starved; and 
this every nine Gladstonian Editors in ten feel every hour 
of their lives. With a limited amount of capital at his 
command, with a working literary staff of about a fourth 
of the size needed by any newspaper that aims at finan- 
cial success, the Gladstonian Editor is expected to be as 
much up to the mark in respect of contemporary history 
and criticism as other editors who have not to think of 
small economies. If he does not fulfil such expectations, 
For every Gladstonian Town Coun- 
cillor, third-rate dissenting preacher, or small farmer 


woe betide him! 


thinks he has a right to hector—and indeed to edit —his 
editor, and asserts that right with a vengeance. The 
unfortunate man does his best—to do him justice he 
is generally as good a fellow as his neighbours—to 
square the circle; sometimes, indeed, the devices he 
resorts to for the keeping up of appearances are as 
ingenious as those of General Lee, as pathetically comic 
as those of Caleb Balderston. But fail he must and 
does. Probably that is a day of moral emancipation 
for him when he has the courage to recognise that 
failure which is his but nominally. 

The Gladstonian Editor—whether he advocate Home 
Rule daily in one of our large cities, or once a week in 
one of the smaller country towns—is to be pitied quite 
as much in his social life as in his professional capacity. 
He is especially to be commiserated since his leader 
declared for the Disestablishment of the Church of 
Scotland. The cream of Dissent, as represented in Scot- 
land by such men as Professor Calderwood, is opposed to 
Home Rule. 
able, though all too diplomatic, capacity as Principal 
Rainy and Dr. Hutton have never disguised their 


Dissenting leaders of such unquestion- 
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indifference—if not their dislike—to the elevation of 
Home Rule to a leading place in the authorised Liberal 
programme. ‘The best municipal Radicalism, both in 
the large cities and in the small towns, has attached 
itself not to Mr. Gladstone but to Mr. Chamberlain. 


The poor Gladstonian Editor is, therefore, condemned 





to have thrust upon him the dregs of the town councils, 
kirk-sessions, and petty caucuses even of his own half- 
hearted and divided party. He is worthy of a better 
fate and of better companions; and to see him‘ chang- 
ing from the finest china to the commonest of clay,’ is 
to seek for a sympathetic tear. ) 





THE CONQUEROR’S TERMS. 
‘io great day has arrived. Mr. Childers, Mr. 
Gl 


adstone, Mr. Bottomley Firth, Sir George 
Trevelyan, and Mr. Asquith all approve; and when 
these eminent Scotsmen have spoken it would ill be- 
come the good folk of Edinburgh not to acquiesce. 
Mr. Parnell’s name has been inscribed in due form 
upon the burgess-roll of our great city; and if our 
great city does not like it—and there are very 
strong indications that it does not—thanks to Bailie 
Walcot and his friends it has only got to lump it. 
Like a Roman conqueror the Uncrowned King cele- 





brates his triumph by exhibiting in his procession 
specimens of the various tribes whom he has subjugated 

humiliated. A tame member of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Cabinet ; a real Scot who will sell his countrymen in 
Ulster; a Scots Member of Parliament returned by the 
grace of Mr. Parnell and the Irish vote : these and many 
others scarcely less interesting are announced as among 
the captures. And not content with this gratifying 
display, Mr. Parnell has chosen to give completeness to 
the part by issuing a new edict to signalise his success. 
We are not yet precisely informed as to the nature 
of this manifesto, but we have received sufficient in- 
dications of its character and objects to be able to 
speak of it with some certainty. 

At the time when the leaders of the Gladstonian 
section are prostrating themselves before Mr. Matthew 
Harriss chief it is useful to examine the terms on 
which their allegiance will be accepted. We are told 
that the new tenants combination which Mr. Parnell has 
designed and to which Mr. Gladstone is reported to 
have given his blessing is to be distinguished from all 
previous schemes for effecting the same object by its 
strict conformity with the law. We shall believe this 
when we see it. Meanwhile some strange reflections sug- 
gest themselves. The first and most obvious inference 
is, that the plans which have hitherto been adopted 
by the Irish agitator deliberately violated the law, and 
that their authors were well aware of the fact. What. 
then, becomes of the contention which we have heard 
from a hundred Separatist platforms to the effect that 
the Government were the law-breakers, and the Par- 
nellites were the law-keepers ? The ex-Cabinet Minister 
and the rest of the persons who have been collected to 
do honour to the Member for Cork are, on their own 
confession, assembled for the glorification of a Member 
of Parliament who has achieved his present position 
by a long-continued course of law-breaking. 

Do not let it be supposed, however, that we are under 
any delusions as to this new departure. We are told 
that the combination is to be in strict conformity with 
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the law: so be it; if the authors of the new tenants’ 
league do really and truly mean to observe the law in the 
spirit as well as in the letter, well and good ; there is 
not another word to be said save that in all probability 
it will be of no service at all in effecting the aims of a 
party which notoriously hopes to attain that which the 
law does not give it. But it is mere affectation to pre- 
tend that the new league will be subject to any such 
conditions. ‘There is probably not a man who has stood 
on the Parnellite platforms during the last week in 

Edinburgh who does not know perfectly well that, 
in framing their scheme, its authors have devoted the 
whole of their ingenuity to finding a way by which 
the letter of the law may be used for the protection of 
those whose one aim is to act contrary to the spirit of the 
law. There is not one among the approving legislators 
and magistrates who is not perfectly well aware that the 
new plan has for its one object the fraudulent evasion of 
the fulfilment of legal contracts, and that if it did not 
achieve its purpose it would be laughed out of exist- 
ence by those in whose interest it was promoted. Nor 
is there one of the whole party, however simple—not 
even that blameless young man Mr. Munro Ferguson, 

‘who is really taken in for one moment by the non- 
sense which has been talked about the necessity for 
replying to the landlords’ combination. 

But when an argument gets beyond the columns of 
The Daily News the presumption ceases that it is a 
groundless absurdity ; and it is therefore worth while 
to examine this allegation, which many make and 
none believe. The tenants, we are told, are forced to 
combine because the landlords have combined. Now 
has it not been the boast of every Parnellite for the 
last nine years that a combination of tenants ruled 
Ireland and dictated terms to the Government of the 
country? ‘The statement was false, like most others 
from the same quarter; but the reason why the law 
prevailed was not that the tenants combined to 
defeat it, but that the law proved stronger than the 
law-breakers. The Land League failed, the Plan 
of Campaign failed, and now another organisation is to 
be tried to effect the objects which previous combina- 
tions did not succeed in attaining. ‘That is the long 
and short of the matter, as every reasoning Parnellite in 
Scotland well knows. That there should be any pre- 
tence to the contrary is only one more evidence of the 
fact to which we have often called attention, that there 
is still some conscience left among the Gladstonian sec- 
tion,and that the owners of that precious commodity feel 
sufficiently uncomfortable to indulge in an extraordi- 
nary amount of very ridiculous make-believe. But once 
more let us turn to the main facts of Mr. Parnell’s 
new scheme, and to a consideration of the part 
which Gladstonian Members are not ashamed to play 
respecting it.  ‘ Do unto others as you would they 
should do unto you,’ is a maxim which is still a helpful 
guide in questions of perplexed morality. It may 
safely be said that there is not a single one of Bailie 
Walcot’s supporters from Mr. Childers downwards 
who does not know that by sanctioning Mr. Parnell’s 
new move he is helping to inflict upon others a gross 
and cruel injustice which he would be the first to resist 
if he were to be the victim of it. Mr. Childers docs 
not really believe that the cruelty and injustice of Irish 
landlords furnishes any sort of justification, legal or 
moral, for depriving them of their just debts. Nor ha 
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he the faintest intention of being judged in any 
single action of his life by the same code which 
he is prepared at Mr. Parnell’s bidding to apply to his 
political opponents. But Mr. Childers does know per- 
fectly well that his leader’s new move, and indeed the 
whole of the present land campaign, is part of a_poli- 
tical movement directed against the continuance of the 
Union. In other words, he and his friends are delibe- 
rately encouraging the persecution and spoliation of an 
almost unprotected class whom he believes to be weak, 
not that an injustice may be removed but in order that 
the political nostrum to which he has pinned his faith 
may have a trial. 

Underneath the cloud of fine and false phrases, be- 
hind the compliments exchanged between men who 
despise each other, under all the reciprocal felicitation 
and adulation which have filled the air for the last 
week, there remains one solid fact to which the whole 
sordid business tends. 
way to pay old debts, and has got the City of Edinburgh 
to endorse it. That is the long and short of the whole 
matter. Fraudulent tenants in Ireland are finding the 
law too strong for them, and Mr, Parnell knows it. 
The old methods by which the tenants were assisted to 


Mr. Parnell has found a new 


keep other people’s money in their pockets have failed, 
and Mr. Parnell was in a fair way to be discredited. A 
If the 
new method enables Irishmen to steal without being 
punished, the Plan will have succeeded ; if not, it will 


new and more perfect method had to be found. 


have failed. Mr. Parnell, ever wise in his generation, 
is pre-eminently wise in having started his new scheme 
just in time to secure Bailie Walcot, Mr. Childers, and 


Mr. Munro Ferguson as its sponsors. 





COMBINATION AND COMPETITION. 
TPNHE whole question of combination and competition 

was fully discussed in the case of the Mogul 
Steamship Company v. M‘Gregor, Gow and Company, 
The 


Mogul was a single company fighting against a syn- 


and others, which was decided last week. 
dicate, and for the better part of a year had to bear 
loss from the low freights the combined companies 
agreed to accept. The Mogul brought an action for 
damages against the syndicate, on the ground of con- 
spiracy and illegal compact, but got an adverse deci- 
cision from the Lord Chief-Justice, who tried the case 
in the first instance, and an adverse decision also on 
appeal, the Master of the Rolls dissenting. 
will no doubt go to the House of Lords, and is there- 
fore still in a sense undecided ; but it has already, from 


The case 


the voluminous judgment given in the appeal case, done 
much to clear up the law of England in regard to trade 
combinations, and to set out the principles of public 
policy in relation to such arrangements. 

In 1885 three steamship 
companies agreed to work together to keep up freights 
in the China carrying trade, and for that purpose re- 
solved on a definite course of action, to which they 
bound themselves. 


The facts are as follow. 


Their syndicate they denominated 
the * Conference, and all ships outside of their own 
fleets they called * Non-conference” steamers. ‘They 
then agreed: (1) to send a circular to shippers in 
Chinese ports offering them a rebate of 5 per cent. for 
dealing exclusively with conference steamers; (2) to 
notify to their own agents in these ports that shipping 
in non-conference steamers would involve loss of agency ; 
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and (3) in the event of outsiders going to these ports for 
freights, to send conference steamers directly to outbid 
them. The Mogul Company thereafter sent two 
steamers to Hankow to earn freights. They were 
promptly followed by emissaries of the conference 
party, who succeeded in reducing freights 50 per cent., 
and sending the Mogul ships back with no profit. The 
combination held together and prevailed until 1886, 
when it broke up. The Mogul Company claimed 
damage for loss of freight for the period during which 
the carrying trade with China was interfered with by 
the combination of the conference companies. 

The point of law raised was as to the character of 
the agreement under which the three companies kept 
the carrying trade in their own hands. Contracts in 
restraint of trade are held to be void by the common law 
of England ; but are they also illegal ? Can third parties 
aver that acts in themselves lawful can be made ground 
of damage because done in pursuance of such contracts ? 
According to Lord Justices Bowen and Fry, they can- 
not ; according to the Master of the Rolls, they can. 
The Master is of opinion that the contract, being 
bad in law, vitiates all done in pursuance of it ; that 
therefore the course pursued by the allied companies 
was not fair trade but a conspiracy to injure a particu- 
lar individual or company. Following up this train of 
thought, he characterises this agreement as one which 
had for its object not the advancement of the trade 
of the parties to it but the curtailment or ruin of the 
trade of some person or persons outside the syndicate. 
The interpretation of the common law is, of course, a 
matter to be fixed by reference to decisions of by- 
gone cases—of which, as regards this point, there are 
What is worth noting, however, is the diffi- 
culties we are landed in if we accept Lord Esher’s view 


many. 


of the subject, and the strong grounds of common sense 
which point in the opposite direction. We are all 
aware that at one time the importance of ‘ public 
policy * in trade combinations was stretched very much 
further than it is at present. ‘ Badgering, forestalling, 
regrating, and engrossing’ were all at one time illegal 
acts, because it was imagined that the public interest 
was opposed to large commercial combinations ; but in 
1772 the penal laws in relation to those matters were 
Since then of legislation 
has all been in the direction of allowing combinations, 
whether of employers or labourers, to be formed and to 
work in their own special manner. 


all repealed. the course 


Intimidation, vio- 
lence, or malice are invariably struck at by our modern 
laws ; but no check is placed on agreements where the 
ultimate object is simply an increased remuneration, 
provided the secondary objects are legal. It is quite 
true that the allied companies in the Mogul case had in 
view the lessening of the trade of their competitors. 
Had this been the final aim of their action, then there 
would have been malice against individuals, which 
would clearly have subjected them to damages. But, 
if we stigmatise as illegal and immoral any act in 
furtherance of trade where as a step to that end 
an attack is made on competing traders, we shall 
never be able to draw a line. 
offers goods cheaper than his neighbours means to 
make money himself no doubt ; but the method he has 
in view is that of attracting custom from others, and 
therefore of damaging somebody else. Every adver- 
tisement of cheap watches, cheap trousers, cheap 


Every tradesman who 
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anything, falls under the same category. Nor can the 
exceptional advantages offered to shippers who dealt 
alone with the conference party bring the case any 
nearer malice. What trade exists where commissions are 
not given and taken? The settlement of the law laid 
down by the majority of the judges strikes us as being 
consonant with reason and common sense. 





GRATTAN, O'CONNELL, AND—PARNELL? 


HE recent publication of Mr. Robert Dunlop's 
ably written Grattan, in ‘The Statesmen Series’ 
(London: Allen), and of the Correspondence of Daniel 
O'Connell, by W. J. Fitzpatrick (London: Murray), 
supplies material for many reflections on the pre- 
sent state of public affairs in Ireland. If the future 
historian of these troublous times is tempted to make 
comparison between the Ireland of Grattan and O’Con- 
nell and the Ireland of the present day, he will be 
struck not so much by the analogies as by the contrasts 
which his comparison will reveal. Sixty years of 
remedial legislation have left behind them hardly a 
trace of the grievances upon which both Grattan and 
O’Connell founded their political demands; and not 
only the substance of Irish complaints but the per- 
sonnel of Irish politics has undergone a complete trans- 
formation. The natural turbulence and instability of 
the Irish character, indeed, is as sempiternal as the stars; 
but it is curious that these national traits whose presence 
in the character of O’Connell and even of Grattan was so 
notably manifest should be conspicuous in the disposi- 
tion of him who now aspires to wear the mantle of the 
Liberator only by their absence. The melodramatic exits 
and entrances which Mr. Parnell has occasionally made 
from and to the political arena may perhaps be worthy 
to rank with the mock-heroic interlude of O’Connell’s 
formal coronation at Tara ; but though Mr. Parnell has 
shown himself certainly not less indifferent to the nicer 
particulars of public conduct than O'Connell, he cannot 
be called to account for any such subordination of public 
advantage to private interests as Grattan was guilty of in 
his vindictive opposition to Flood, or for any such im- 
propriety of conduct as was involved in the incidents of 
O’Connell’s quarrel with D’Esterre. But then Mr, 
Parnell is largely English by descent and wholly so by 
education; while both Grattan and O'Connell were 
Irishmen alike by blood and breeding. 

Grattan and O'Connell were not only great politi- 
cians but were worthy to rank as great statesmen. 
Nothing is more striking about Grattan than his states- 
manlike efforts at effecting a reconciliation between the 
interests of the Established Church and those of the 
peasantry in the fiercely disputed question of the Tithes. 
Neither he nor O'Connell contented himself with 
giving amorphous expression to Irish discontent by 
means of senseless obstruction or histrionic agitation. 
O'Connell in particular took an active part in British 
politics, quorum pars magna fuit, and was not in the 
habit of hypocritically rejecting measures designed for 
the good of his native country as it is the fashion of 
his degenerate successors to do. Mr. Parnell does 
nothing but criticise and oppose: he has even kept it a 
mystery what his solution of the land question would be, 
and it is apparently now a matter of common agree- 
ment that approval (such as he gave) of Mr. Gladstone's 
Bill of 1886 is no proof of statesmanship, but the 
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reverse. It may be that in accepting that measure he 
deliberately intended to mislead. He wears a mask often, 
and the supposition, even on his own showing, is not 
improbable. Again both Grattan and O'Connell were 
loyal to the Constitution in fact as well as in profession. 
The Revolution of 1789 had inspired O'Connell with 
a life-long horror of secret societies and rebellions, and 
his prompt and unreserved submission to the law is 
over and over again exemplified in the course of his life. 
Mr. Parnell professes indeed to be the leader of a Con- 
stitutional movement, but all along he has kept the in- 
struments of Revolution up his sleeve. A Constitutional 
movement does not require the support of the boycotter 
or the moonlighter, and is inconsistent with the tolera- 
tion of them. Nor does it admit the use of legal forms 
to pervert the spirit of the laws. 

The reason of it is not far to seek. The battle- 
ground has shifted from the political and Constitutional 
questions agitated by Grattan to the Socialistic ones 
in connection with Irish land which underlie the 
The National 
party in Grattan’s time was drawn from all classes : 


whole Nationalist movement of to-day. 


a set of mere political vagabonds constitute the 
joints of Mr. Parnell’s tail. The fatal distinction be- 
tween the classes and the masses had not then 
been brought into express political prominence, nor 
were the counsels of Irish politicians dominated by 
those who listen only to the promptings of malesuada 
James ac turpis egestas. Policies of rapine are never 
adopted by responsible statesmen. Mr. Parnell leads 
the Irish masses against the Irish classes, and promises 
them, or allows his subordinates to promise them, 
ample plunder: Grattan led the Irish nation, and only 
asked what he took for national freedom and equality 
for all before the law. 


THE SONG OF THE CASKET. 
Air— The rose upon my balcony. 


YHE Rose among my blazonry will not be seen pre- 
suming. 
The Shamrock and the Thistle they will serve the turn 
as well. 
And if you ask me why the Rose in banishment is blooming, 
It is because they want to spare the feelings of Parnell. 


The Thistle hints of dulness and of bailies that are sheathed 
with it, 
Of Aberdeen and Elgin and their great stupiditee. 
And if you ask me why the Rose will not be found 
enwreathed with it, 
It is because it might recall the brains of Arthur B. 


The Shamrock tells of Mrs. Frank and noble-souled Joe 
Brady, 
Of Cronin and A. Sullivan and all the Clan-na-Gael. 
And if you ask me why the Rose is held a trifle shady, 
It is because it might discourse of justice and the jail. 


The Shamrock reeks of Conybeares and Childerses and so 
forth, 
The Thistle of Trevelyansand the gents that gaspand gush. 
And if you ask me why the Rose may not beside them go 
forth, 
It is because it’s English, and—perhaps !—would make 
them blush. 


The Shamrock means rebellion, and the Thistle simple 


foolishness, 
The Shamrock twaddles treason, and the Thistle takes 
the call. 
And if you ask me why the Rose is chivied with such 
mulishness, 


I protest that in exclusion it is honoured best of all. 





al 








MODERN MEN. 
MR. C. 8. PARNELL. 


ALF a Yankee, half an Englishman, a Protestant, 

a landowner, and a gentleman, Mr. Parnell has 

achieved an almost miraculous success in removing all 

external evidence of the attributes which Providence 
thought fit to bestow upon him. 

The lineal descendant of an American officer whose 
chief distinction was that he lost his ship to a British 
captain, the inheritor of an estate conferred upon a British 
peer for his services in maintaining British law in Ireland, 
the Member for Cork is possessed of precisely those quali- 
ties which are incompatible with the possession of a drop 
of Irish blood. 
University, he has become the ally and intimate of Arch- 


A Protestant educated at an English 


bishop Croke, the patron of Patrick Ford, and the first and 
true inventor of the type of intellectual legislator repre- 
sented by Mr. Matthew Harris and Dr. Tanner. Nor is 
this all: he has sueceeded in creating and procuring be- 
lievers in the myth which represents him as an Irishman, 
and has won credit among a considerable section of the 
community as an uncompromising and successful enemy of 
the country to which he owes his name, his education, and 
his property. 

It is an accepted fact that all men in their time play 
many parts; and Mr. Parnell’s repertory is by no means 
exhausted by this list of characters. Born in a station 
and educated under circumstances which might well have 
endowed him with a nice judgment and a refined taste, he 
has chosen for his associates the men who have penned 
the filthy calumnies of United Ireland. He has elected 
to assign an honourable place among his companions to 
an individual whom his friend Mr. Davitt has publicly 
denounced as a ‘traitor, a coward, and a_ slanderer.’ 
It is true that now-a-days Mr. Parnell has to a great 
extent changed the character of his associates. English 
gentlemen who sought or obtained public favour by de- 
nouncing him now cringe for his support and hang upon 
his lips, fine ladies are impressed by his interesting exterior 
and his admirable character. The art of forgetting has 
indeed been brought to a perfection in our country which 
cannot fail to excite our wonder if not our admiration. If 
only forgetting were unmaking, if only the convenient 
inability to remember a fact could alter the record of the 
past and serve as a proof that that fact had never had 
any existence, then indeed we could easily bring our- 
selves to regard Mr. Parnell in the light in which his 
newly-developed adulators profess to see him. But 
though some memories are short, there are others 
which, strengthened by the stern tonic of sorrow, are long 
enough. There lies before the writer a neatly engraved 
medal bearing the image and superscription of the 
‘Uncrowned King.’ It is a fellow to that which was 
found upon the ‘patriot leader’ Connell, who with his 
gang tortured men and women in the neighbourhood of 
Mill Street, and whose exploits were put an end to at 
the Cork Assizes. The image on that medal is a true 
emblem of the stamp which was impressed upon scores 
and scores of savage crimes at a time when Mr. Parnell 
had not yet become the darling of our drawing-rooms. 
We all know that of what went on in Ireland during the 
bloody years between 1880 and 1885 Mr. Parnell knew 
practically nothing—for he himself has said it, and he him- 
self has sworn it; but that half the villainies which were 
perpetrated in Ireland were the work of men who were 
engaged in promoting the same ends as Mr. Parnell, 
and who recognised him as their chief, is beyond all 
controversy. Mr, Parnell, when he signed the mani- 


festo, which one of his new allies justly stigmatised as ‘a 
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scandalous, audacious, and gigantic act of robbery,’ was 
totally unable to project his mind into the future, and to 
form an idea of what would be the consequences of his 
action ; for this much we have on Mr. Parnell’s own 
authority. But that over and over again men and women 
suffered cruelly and shamefully because they did not obey 
this illegal order is a matter of fact and not of opinion. 

But, it will be said ; true that these things happened ; 
true that for two or three years parts of Ireland were re- 
duced to a condition of savagery, and that the victims of 
every outrage happened by a strange coincidence to belong, 
without exception, to the party which was not led by Mr. 
Parnell. Still neither Mr. Parnell nor his officers were 
called upon to take action in respect of occurrences for 
which they were not responsible, and of which they did 
not approve. Nothing shows more clearly the extraordi- 
nary demoralisation of a portion of the public opinion of 
this country than the ready acceptance which this easy 
doctrine has obtained. Grant every item of the apology, 
and what does it amount to? Can we conceive any one 
of the great political leaders of whom this country has 
been justly proud thus acting or thus neglecting to act ? 
Do we not know perfectly well that there is not a single 
one of them but would under similar circumstances have 
postponed every other object of political ambition until, 
at the risk of position, success, of life if necessary, by fierce 
denunciation, by earnest entreaty, by inquiry long pro- 
tracted and searching, he had dragged from those who 
claimed to be his supporters the secret of the deeds done 
in his name ? 

But Mr. Parnell has succeeded. Yes ; he has had a mea- 
sure of success greater than is granted to many ; and like 
other successful men he has his reward. As a landlord he 
has succeeded in retaining the rights to recover his personal 
debts while he has moved heaven and earth to withhold 
the same rights from those of his own class who were also 
his political opponents. And as a man of business and a 
patriot he has done extremely well. The produce of his 
quarries has commended itself to the discriminating Cor- 
poration of Dublin ; and the ‘ tribute’ of a grateful people 
is jingling in his pockets to the tune of forty thousand 
pounds: a sum for which the great man could not even 
find time to say ‘ Thank you.’ As a party leader, too, he 
The Gladstonian section exists 
Already he is hailed 
as one who, having created a party, will ere long be the 


has had his successes. 
on sufferance, awaiting his pleasure. 
founder of a nation, It is true that the encouragement 
comes from aman who with equal enthusiasm hailed an 
earlier patriot as ‘ one who had created an army, and would 
soon create a nation’ ; and is so far used to the work of salu- 
tation in the teeth alike of probabilities and of duty. When 
Mr. Gladstone devoted himself to the task of hounding on 
Jefferson Davis to establish the cause of Slavery by the 
ruin of his country, he was undoubtedly wrong; but this 
time his predictions may be more happily realised. It can- 
not be denied that every friend of Mr. Parnell and every 
enemy of this country—from the feeblest Home Rule Bailie 
in the Edinburgh Town Council to Mr. Parnell’s lieu- 
tenant, the Arch Separatist himself—will do their best to 
bring about the fulfilment of the prophecy. 

We have admitted that Mr. Parnell has been a suc- 
cessful man: there are many ways in which success 
may be obtained, there are some in which it may be 
deserved. Quite recently we have had the advan- 
tage of learning what were the methods by which the 
success in the House of 


‘Uncrowned King’ wooed 


Commons. It is true that such means, if generally 
adopted, would reduce Parliament before long to the 
condition of a court of Welsh witnesses, and that 


no man in it would be able to believe either friend or 
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enemy ; but these perhaps are matters of detail. Mr. 
Parnell has succeeded ; and are not Sir George Trevelyan, 
Sir William Harcourt, and Sir Belthazzar Foster, Knight, 
ready to bow down and worship before him? As the 
master of a servile party, Mr. Parnell is doubtless a 
happy man, although occasionally the distribution of his 
political patronage must prove somewhat ,embarrassing, 
and the presentation of Captain O’Shea to the living of 
the city of Galway was an incident which must have caused 
a good deal of heart-burning. : 

In conclusion, to do Mr. Parnell justice, it must be 
admitted that if we choose to be deceived by his present 
protestations of amity we have no one but ourselves to 
thank: when time and place were apt he has been open 
enough in declaring his views. Meanwhile it would be 
well for us to make what use we can out of the results 
which the necessity of the hour has produced. Mr. 
Parnell has ‘rounded’ upon his old confederates: he no 
longer loves Patrick Ford, the best Christian among Mr. 
Davitt’s acquaintance; he has repudiated the Clan-na- 
Gael; such old chums as Brennan, Sheridan, Boyton, and 
Byrne (Frank Byrne, spouse and inspiration of the histori- 
cal Brave Little Woman) have torn themselves away from 
their country, and Mr. Parnell has not entreated them to 
return and share the fruits of their labours. All this is 
to the good. It would be well to do all in our power to 
arrive at a perfectly clear understanding as to whether 
this estrangement between old friends be permanent or 
not: it will be our duty as far as we can to make it so. 





‘ROMANTICS’ AT THE EXHIBITION. 


AVID was not only a great painter but a great influ- 
ence in art. Every one has heard of the classic 
tyranny which he established, which Ingres, Guérin, 
H. Flandrin, and others supported, and which Gros, 
Géricault, Delacroix, and others opposed, finally with 
success. The contest occupied the best part of the first 
half of this century ; it was of unexampled violence ; and, 
as it jumped with a revolt in art generally, it has inter- 
ested many writers, and is become a matter of history. 
We look, then, at the Centennial Exhibition for a record 
of this great fight and its effects ; and if we look widely 
enough we are not disappointed. Without doubt, at 
first sight to most eyes the works of the combatants 
we have just mentioned—David, Gros, Delacroix, and the 
rest—seem equally brown, conventional, and unatmo- 
spheric. Modern art takes the light out of them, and 
leaves us blind to their differences, to their shades of real 
and unreal ; as, after looking at a bright light, we become 
blind to any modelling in a less luminous object. In some 
cases, when you can detect a difference, the innovators 
seem to have kicked over the traces of composition with- 
out being impelled thereto by any new feeling about 
nature. 

Passing from David's Coronation and a few small pictures 
(portraits, figure, and landscape) by Gros, Géricault, de 
Neuville, David, Ingres, Prud’hon, Guerin, Devéria, Champ- 
martin, Bellangé, Huet, Roqueplan, we come to Gros’s 
huge canvas Lows XVIII. quittant les Tuileries dans la nuit 
du 20 Mars 1815. Conventional as it may seem to 
many, it is well chosen as a characteristic illustration 
of the beginnings of the revolt against David and the 
Antique. It serves this purpose better than the painter’s 
battle-scenes ; it is an actuality, a moment in the drama 
of living life. It may be said that David's Coronation 
is life, and that the artist has given proof in the treat- 
ment of the gala dresses, the realistic grey light on the 
green floorcloth, and so forth : that he was a man who saw 
and felt some truths of natural illumination. But every 
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successive convention (in painting has been based on some 
visual truth ; and David wanted to limit the truths to be 
treated to such as suited his convention of a stiff, antique, 
and formal stateliness. He did not approve of investiga- 
tion, in novelty of subject, lighting, or manner of paint- 
ing. The Gros, however, is a real scene, not only in 
name but in dramatic feeling and facial expression. No 
picture of the century is better than this from the point 
of view of subject—from what in fact has been called 
the anecdotic point of view. The story-telling is done 
well enough to please a literary man, but it is enforced 
with a painter's feeling for what is striking in the aspect 
of a scene. ‘The human types are real in character, though 
not more real than David could have made them; but the 
passing emotions and gestures have been stamped with a 
feeling for expression quite foreign to David's view of art. 
Thus the pulpy imbecility of the King is rendered doubly 
acute by the flickering expression of vacillation that loosens 
his features, while the surrounding types of courtiers are 
emphasised by admirably painted looks of pity, bewilder- 
ment, impatience, and disgust. But nothing equals the re- 
signed contemptuous despair of the man going downstairs 
with the light: he seems to give the key of the emotion 


of the drama, and he is led up to by all the effects of 


chiaroscuro and composition. His face in full illumination, 
he descends the stairs accompanied by an ominous and 
monstrous shadow on the wall. There is something 
new and very characteristic of the Romantic School in this 
use of an effect of real light to give pictorial emotion and 
poignancy to a human drama. ‘The concentrated artificial 
light of the picture is treated with great breadth and 
with a naturalness sufficient to give reality to the play. 
One doubts whether further realism of the kind could 
add anything to the artistic value of a canvas which relies 
for its interest on the expressions of figures, their large 
relations to a scene, and their grouping under an efiect at 
a given moment. ‘Truly, in the eyes of the moderns, were 
Gros merely seeking the poetry of light, certain hard- 
nesses of definition would render his work commonplace, 
summary, and superficial. Though the painting is fatter 
than David's, the picture would have gained in emotion 
had the touch been lively, expressive, and eloquent. 
Unquestionably the moderns have done well to emulate 
the several handlings of Rubens, Velasquez, Veronese, Kem- 
brandt. Passing the Lecture dans la forét (a dark, heavy, 
and brownish Corot of early times), portraits by Pajou and 
Vallin, and a military work by ‘Taunay, we come to 
Bouchot’s Dixhut Brumaire (1840), another big canvas 
of the realistic dramatic school, and thence reach De- 
lacroix’s huge Bataille de Taillebourg (1837), and w.th it 
the renowned Vingt-huit Juillet 1830: la Liberte guidant 
le peuple, which latter is signed ‘ Delacroix 1830.’ We 
may say at once that, though these canvases illustrate 
Delacroix and the movement in the heat of the revolt, they 
by no means show the artist at his best. Putting aside some 
novelty of subject and composition, a touch glowing, im- 
petuous, and comparatively expressive, the work manifests 
no real feeling for a new vision of light and air and not even 
an entirely novel idea of decorative grandeur. The Taille- 
bourg, however, must be looked at: from a determination 
not to be dry, stiff, unemotional, and like everybody else, 
Delacroix has confused his composition. The work is a rich 
medley of low-toned colours in a brown key that is far from 
being aérial. In the armour and dresses, and especially in 
the water and the stone bridge, Delacroix’s powerful knifing 
and brushing are very conspicuous, and one sees that his 
innovation and his realism lay rather in the direction of 
daring vigour, and novelty of handling and composition than 
towards extra naturalness of vision. The Vingt-huit Juillet 
with its semi-realistic, semi-allegorical, figure of Liberty 
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in the same way displays energy and feeling in the handling 
and novelty in the use of clothes rather than a new per- 
ception of qualities in nature. 

With these pictures, round the great central gallery you 
may see also Ingres’s Jupiler et Thétis (1817) and St, Sym- 
phorien (1834); Charlet’s Episode de la retraite de Russie ; 
Delaroche’s Cromwell devant le cercueil de Charles I. (1831) ; 
Muller’s Lady Macbeth (1849); Jean Gigoux’s Derniers 
moments de Léonardo de Vinci; Flandrin’s le Dante aux En- 
fers (18360) and a large religious work of 1837 ; 
Vernet’s Prise de Constantine (1839); Robert-Fleury’s 
Galilée (1847); and Couture’s Romans de la décadence. 
These are all figure-pictures of the time before 1848, of 
the time of struggle between the Romantics and the 
Classicists, between the old art and the new. But is 
there much difference between the two sides as shown in 
this Exhibition? Is David so devoid of any feeling for 
nature and truth as his opponents pretended? Are 
Delacroix and Gros any more natural, any more awake to 


Horace 


real light and atmospheric envelope ? 
modern eye that has just left the canvases of Manet, 
Carolus Duran, Monet, Besnard, Kroyer, Sargent, and 


Certainly not to a 


others. The lion seems to have lain down with the lamb 
in this gallery, and to have become so mild and curly as 
to be indistinguishable from him. The open-air pictures 
The 
Taillebourg floats in the same underlying principle of brown 
as The Flight of Louis XVIII. In fact, open-air and candle- 


light are painted in the same key with different quantities 


of both schools are all equally brown and fusty. 


and relations. After this, the visitor must refresh his 
memory in the Louvre with a view of Géricault’s Ra/i, 
and Delacroix’s Crusaders, or he may forget what prodigious 
artists these men were.  Ingres’s St. Symphorien, at any 
rate, is still more confused than Delacroix’s Batlle ; in fact 
it scarce repays investigation, for it reveals nothing but a 
mistaken regard for Raphael with none of the arch-rebel’s 
fiery execution and fat, sensuous colour. The work of Flan- 
drin, however—of Flandrin a pupil of Ingres—is nobly severe 
and large, a grand sort of design quite after the manner 
of the real Raphael. As to Couture’s Romains, it belongs 
to neither school, though its freedom, its lusciousness of 
colour, its sense of impasto, its true reading of the old 
Masters, proceed from Delacroix’s struggle for freedom in 
the arts. 

After all the revolt of the 
nothing : 


Romanticists was not for 
it led to the emancipation of art. We must not 
judge the question by the difference between David and 
Ingres and Gros and Delacroix. We must look ahead and 
see what grew from the seed they sowed. Their art had 
in it the germ of all that has come since. It was the 
winning side; it deserves to be judged by its fertility as 
David's convention by its sterility. We must remember, 
too, that along with Delacroix the early landscape men 
were doing work that, if less imposing than his, was 
newer and more suggestive. Here, for example, is early 
work of P. Huet, Roqueplan, Corot, Flers, Rousseau, 
though Decamps, unfortunately, is badly represented. 
Again, while Delacroix was doing his finest work, when 
Couture was making the most splendid classic decoration 
of the age, when Delaroche. Vernet, and Scheffer were 
turning the new impulse to anecodotiec purpose, Millet 
painted Le Vanneur (1848), which at least was something 


utterly new and unheard of as well as artistically sublime. 





TOURISTS IN SCOTLAND BEFORE SCOTT. 
THOMAS PENNANT. 
1" JOHNSON considered Pennant’s Jour into Scotland 


the best book of travels he had ever read. 
this after he had gone over the same ground. 


He said 
Boswell 


VOL. Il. 
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did not think so highly of Pennant, but this, if not due to 
professional jealousy, arose probably out of a certain feel- 
ing of resentment. Pennant was for some years almost a 
tourist by profession ; besides travelling twice through 
Scotland with an eye to description, he also ‘did’ Wales, 
and wrote a descriptive account of London. In this last 
publication he mentioned Bolt Court and Dr Johnson, 
spoke highly of the learned Doctor’s character and genius, 
and—rather foolishly as we should now think—severely 
reprimanded those who would not allow his weaknesses 
to rest in their dread abode. ‘ Does the worthy gentle- 
man mean, asked Boswell, ‘ that I, who was taught discri- 
mination of character by Johnson, should have omitted his 
frailties, and in short have bedawbed him as the worthy 
gentleman has bedawbed Scotland?’ Boswell found other 
fauits with his rival’s Jour besides its ‘inordinate flattery ’ 
of the Scots. It was superficial; it showed ‘no philo- 
sophical investigation of character and manners’ ; the 
author had travelled in such haste that it consisted of 
‘frittered fragments.’ Pennant had eked out his own 
observations with quotations from Martin, and from minis- 
ters and other local authorities. Boswell seems to have 
considered this unsportsmanlike : an infringement of the 
laws of the tour-writer’s game: as if a tourist were bound 
to record only what he has himself picked up in the course 
of his travels. 

But Johnson defended Pennant vigorously on several 
occasions, though ‘the dog was a Whig, more than once 
delivering what Boswell calls fleeringly an Oratio pro Pen- 
nantio. He not hear of Pennant’s omissions : 
‘There is no end of negative criticism’; and he was more 
struck with the amount that Pennant had observed than 
with what he had failed to observe. Johnson defended him 


would 


against a Highland minister at Dunvegan, and quarrelled 
memorably with Bishop Percy on the same theme. The 
tourist had irritated the antiquary, who claimed connection 
with the ducal house of Northumberland, by some disparag- 
ing remarks on the grounds of Alnwick Castle : he had de- 
scribed them as ‘trim,’ and more worthy of a citizen’s 
villa than of the ancient seat of a great baron. Stung by 
this insult, Perey would hear of no merit in Pennant, and 
Johnson would admit no defect, and so they went on 
contradicting one another until the quarrel reached a 
height and violence that delighted Boswell’s heart. ‘ Pen- 
nant,’ said Perey, ‘does not describe well: a carrier who 
goes along the side of Loch Lomond would describe it 
better. ‘I think he describes very well, said Johnson. 
‘And I travelled after 
Then, to Boswell’s secret delight, for 


‘I travelled after him,’ said Perey. 
him,’ said Johnson. 
he dearly loved a ‘scene,’ Perey, so hot had the argument 
become, and so deeply did he feel the aspersion of ‘ trim- 
ness’ brought against the noble chief of his house, actually 
dared to say: ‘ But, my good friend, you are short-sighted 
and do not see so well as I do.’ For the tremendous 
explosion that followed this rudeness, and the subse- 
quent reconciliation of the two friends, we must refer 
to Boswell’s Life, and return to Pennant’s Zour which 
was the occasion of this memorable incident. 

A traveller for whom Dr. Johnson waged war so per- 
sistently could hardly have been without his strong points, 
and Johnson’s estimate of him was certainly nearer the 
mark than Boswell’s. Pennant’s curiosity was most com- 
prehensive. ‘Noble prospects,’ scraps of history and tra- 
dition, local habits and customs, superstitions, trade, 
manufactures, statistics of population — nothing came 
wrong to him. He may not have been a ‘ philosophical ’ 
student of man to a depth sufficient to satisfy Boswell 
(who had a high standard in such matters), but his 
wide-ranging zeal in the collection of facts made amends 
Boswell compared his tour 


for his ‘superficiality.’ 
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disadvantageously with Johnson’s—and rightly enough in 
the point selected for comparison —but the great Moralist 
himself was sensible of the danger of philosophising from 
too narrow data, and honestly appreciated in Pennant 
what was lacking in his own case. Nor was Pennant by 
any means so feeble in descriptive power as Percy was 
inclined to maintain. He is not very minute in his word- 
painting, but he shows abundance of enthusiasm for 
fine scenery, and describes characteristic features in a 
solid, workmanlike manner. The birches, the cataracts, 
the ‘darksome chasms, the naked ridges and rugged 
sides and shoulders of the mountains, are all there as in 
the picture of any post-Wordsworthian or post-Scottian 
traveller, with epithets to show that he had _ the 
proper feeling for them. Pennant made his first tour 
in 1769, and his second in 1772, and it was obviously 
by that time the correct thing for the person of taste 
to admire the picturesque. The magnificent expanse 
of Loch Lomond ; the beauty of the islands, here naked, 
there ‘blackened with the deep green of yews’; the 
woods of the western side of the loch, ‘the soaring head 
of Ben Lomond on the eastern’—who shall say that the 
‘Queen of Scottish Lakes’ did not receive due homage 
from Pennant? ‘ The carrier along the side of Loch 
Lomond,’ who, according to Percy, would have described 
it as well, must have been an exceptionally intelligent 
carrier, not at all of the type of Peter Bell, but almost the 
equal of the Wanderer-Pedlar of The Excursion. And 
Pennant was not content with travelling along the side 
of the Loch; he climbed the Ben, and has a word or 
two to say about ‘the prospect from the summit, of 
vast extent.’ In climbing Ben Lomond, however, he was 
not for a tourist singular in his generation. 
Ben Lomond forty years before the appearance of The Lady 
of the Lake was one of the commonplaces of the English 
tourist in Scotland. Principal Shairp, in one of his 
Notes on Dorothy Wordsworth’s Jour, repeats a story of a 
Ben Lomond guide, who complained in 1814 that he had 


The ascent of 


been a guide to the mountain for forty years, but that 
now a Walter Scott had come and spoiled his trade. ‘I 
wish,’ said this ferocious Gael, ‘I had him in a ferry over 
Loch Lomond; I should be after sinking the boat, if I 
drowned myself into the bargain ; for ever since he wrote 
his Lady of the Lake, as they call it, everybody goes to see 
that filthy hole, Loch Ketterine. The devil confound his 
ladies and his lakes !’ 

Pennant had a sufficiently correct taste for scenery and 
antiquities, but it was united in him, as a humanitarian of 
the eighteenth century, with a sober pleasure in the sight 
of what was for the good of man. On the field of Lun- 
carty his interest was divided between the traditions of 
the battle and the ‘far more agreeable ideas’ awakened 
by the sight of a vast linen bleaching-field, 50 acres in 
extent, upon which 400,000 yards of linen were whitened 
annually. The details of the tobacco trade of Glasgow 
in his time the staple industry of the town—received his 
attention, as well as the Cathedral, the University, the 
Bible of Zachary Boyd, and the enterprise of ‘ Messrs. 
Robert and Andrew Foulis, printers.’ 
down the Clyde from the scenic point of view, but con- 
siders it quite as well worth while to explain the construc- 
tion of Mr. Golborne’s dredgers for deepening the channel. 
His satisfaction in noting the extension of the thread 
manufacture in Paisley, and the introduction of ribbon- 
making, both flowered and plain, ‘ within the last twelve 
months,’ apparently does not blunt his interest in the sur- 
vival of superstitions in Strathtay. He treats the tales 
that he hears as @gri somnia, but does not think them 
beneath the notice of the intelligent tourist. At Loch 
Rannoch he sought the acquaintance of a ‘ poor visionary ’ 


He describes a sail 
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with whom the fairies had chosen to communicate. The 
man, who had lost his wife, was working in his cabbage- 
garden one day, when suddenly he was lifted into the air 
over a wall and deposited in a neighbouring field. There he 
found himself surrounded by a crowd of men and women, 
many of whom he had known in life. When he in his 
extremity uttered the name of God, all of them dis- 
appeared except one female sprite, who clung to him and 
compelled him to promise to return at the same hour next 
week. The poor man kept his tryst, and found himself 
again in sight of the same company; but fortunately for 
him the capricious female fairy seemed otherwise occupied, 
and would take no notice of him. But when he came 
back to the living world his fleshly neighbours took a good 
deal of notice of him, and tried in vain to shake him in his 
testimony, especially those whose dead relatives he pro- 
fessed to have seen in such doubtful company. Such tales 
as this Pennant did not consider unworthy of preservation, 
and they pleasantly diversify his conscientious observations 
on birds, plants, climate, diseases, morals, manners, indus- 


tries, and miscellaneous statistics. 


THE SMALL CHANGE OF LITERATURE. 


T is a dismal truism that the popular literature of « 
country is an accurate reflection of the character of its 
people. Whatever Tom, Dick, and Harry demand that 
they will get. The needy journalist and the Grub Street 
hack are their slave—even, as the President reminded his 
hearers at the Liverpool Art Congress, the Royal Acade- 
mician is their slave. This is by no means a cheering 
reflection. For nothing is more apparent than the worth- 
lessness of what he who runs now-a-days chooses to read. 
The degradation of every-day literature in England has 
been rapid. In the last century leisure was beguiled by a 
paper from The Spectator or The Citizen of the World. The 
Miscellanies which afforded amusement to thousands were 
generally literature ; and, as their formal title-pages tell 
us, they were written by ‘eminent hands’ or by the 
‘ greatest wits of the age.’ It is not so very long ago that 
the family reading of the average Briton included nothing 
more than the Bible, Shakespeare, Baxter's Saints’ Rest, 
and Jeremy Taylor: a limited library, no doubt, but one 
which was at least healthy and refined. 

But now this is all changed. The majority of our con- 
temporaries deliberately reject the gold for the small 
change of literature. They are in the position of the 
savage who, having long sated his avarice with a currency 
of cowries, accepts in preference to a sovereign a handful 
of coppers or alittle loose silver. The enfranchised Briton 
is always ina hurry. He has no time to read, and yet he 


Books 


His only resource is to 


wishes it to appear that he has read everything. 
are obviously out of his reach. 
read gossip about them and their writers. He sometimes 
soars as high as a villainously edited selection of the works 
of some great man. Once even for his benefit the com- 
plete works of Sir Walter Scott were boiled down into 
penny numbers, that he might feign an acquaintance 
with the author of Waverley. But infamies such as this, 
from which even Bowdler would have shrunk, are fortu- 
nately rare. We do not remember that this hideous 
experiment was ever repeated. The ‘general reader,’ 
however, is too hustled even to tackle selections with 
any pleasure, and he soon falls back on the scraps and 
shreds he loves so well. 

For his benefit a new kind of literature has been 
invented which is aptly described as ‘ Bits.’ As he is 
whirled by omnibus or train from his suburban home to 
his office in the city he reads in his favourite journal—a 


kind of rag-bag in print—that Tennyson’s Jn Memoriam is 
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a great work. This statement he repeats ever afterwards 
with the conviction of one who has seen it in type. He 
finds it sandwiched in between a paragraph on ‘ Artists 
and their Models,’ and another on ‘ Beauty and How to 
Get it.’ The three are of equal value to him. They have 
not even the merit of an Ibsen play, for they do not 
‘stimulate thought, and they have no more to do with 
literature than a pot of beer; but they relieve the tedium 
of a jolting journey and provide appropriate conversa- 
tion for the tea-table. 
the intelligent voters of our great democracy. 
wives meanwhile regale themselves with cheap and far 


Their 


from nice society journals. 

But it is not only the journals which are deliberately 
made up of the dregs of literary and society gossip that 
pander to this taste for the spasmodic. We are just now 
suffering from a curious product, called somewhat mys- 
teriously the ‘New. Journalism.) The aim of the New 
Journalism, as far as it can be ascertained, is precisely 
that of the old: to make money. This it achieves by 
filling one page with an unctuous and prurient morality 
and stuffing the next with patronising or scandalous state- 
ments concerning those who have the eye or the ear of 
the public. It said that the aim of the 
undergraduate, to ‘tell the colour of Minerva’s hair,’ is 
not high, but it far outsoars the ambition of the New 


has been 


Journalist, who is proud to know that Lady K--— wore 
ared frock at Mrs. J 


the new novelist, was seen in puce at three private 





—'s reception, or that Miss G., 


Time was when the citizen, after 


looked to his 


views in succession. 


his day's work, paper for guidance 


on politics, art, or literature. But now he turns with 


trembling eagerness to the column where he reads 
that the Prime Minister has been entertaining a large 
party of friends at his country-house ; that Mr. Jones, R.A., 
is very fond of horse exercise, and that Mr. Smith, the 
eminent poet, drinks nothing but beer but has red hair. 
Perhaps we have no right to blame the editors who fling 
No doubt they believe that 
they must live, though the necessity is not generally 


The fault lies rather with the public, whose 


this garbage on the world. 


obvious. 
reading is stubbornly disjointed, and whose interests are 
solely personal. 

To whatever sphere of energy we look, we find precisely 
The theologian no longer cares 
But he is 
infinitely concerned to know that the Rev. John Brown 


the same state of things. 
to read sermons, commentaries, or exhortations. 


has been presented to the living of Blarney, or that the 
Rev. William Robinson has had a call to the new Bethel, 
All this he 


The sporting man has degenerated in an equal degree. 


finds for a penny in his sectarian paper. 
There was a time when, rightly or wrongly, he took a 
scientific interest in the Ring. He then grasped with the 
intelligence that is bred of knowledge the points of such 


All this is 


is as ‘keen as mustard’ 


a battle as that between Sayers and Heenan. 
nothing to him now. But he 
about Jem Smith’s diamond studs, and to know that the 
American Champion, who would skulk off the ground 
before a man half his weight, has been driving about 
Fleet Street in a ‘ magnificently appointed carriage and 
Nor does he take the intense pleasure which once 
His attention is fully occu- 


pair.’ 
he did in his national game. 
pied with the drinking habits of the Blankshire captain 
or the pedigree of George Lohmann. 

But most hapless is the fate of those who yearn for 
better things. 
denied them, they are seized upon by the over-eager 
of sentiment and 


If opportunities of education have been 


philanthropist, who after a 
Extension Lectures turns them out admirable speci- 
mens of the prig. The hundred best books are hurled 


course 
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Such is the mental pabulum of 
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simultaneously at their heaus. They have but a 
moment to give to the Analects of Confucius before they 
are whirled off to admire the philosophy of Marcus 
Aurelius or the gospel of Buddha according to Sir Edwin 
Arnold, And so, poor creatures, they become bookish, 
perforce, yet know nothing of the insides of books. 
They are the victims of sign-post criticism, that worst of 
literary monstrosities. They gush over whatever their 
‘master’ points out to them as admirable, although in 
their vain effort to improve themselves they will probably 
never have time to read a line of it. Their knowledge of 
authors and of what under happier circumstances they 
But life is short, 


and they, too, 


might have found in books is infinite. 
and the ‘hundred best books’ are long ; 
whose aspirations are towards better things must be 
content with small change, and ever miss the coined gold 
of art. 

The main cause of this miserable change is to be found 
in the fevered hurry of modern life. There is so much to 
do and so little time to do it in that, however eager we 
may be to attain to something of culture before we die, 
we are driven back by force of circumstances to get our 
But this general explanation 
There remains much 


knowledge at second hand. 
does not cover the whole ground. 
in the printed matter of to-day which must be otherwise 
accounted for. No doubt for the degradation of the news- 
paper, or the New Journalism, as its authors prefer to call 
it, we are largely indebted to that great country which 
sent us also Mr. W. D. Howells. The blatant headline, 
the brazen interviewer, the sensational paragraph which 
is always impertinent and often lying, may all be traced 
to the home of the free. The extraordinary popularity of 
the ‘ Bit, as well as of much that is dear to the modern 
journalist, seems to be intimately connected, in London 
at least, with the Underground Railway. A large portion 
of the life of millions is spent in its unwholesome atmo- 
sphere. Continuous reading is impossible on a journey 
which is broken every five minutes by jerks and jolts. 
The ‘ Bit,’ or paragraph, just lasts the traveller the distance 
between two stations. The taste, stimulated by special 
circumstances, for this form of literary excitement might 
readily spread where it no longer had any justification. 
If this be so, it is not only for its foul air that we may 
reproach the pitiable ‘ Underground.’ 


THE EVOLUTION OF AN AGITATOR. 


bee was a time when Mr. Derwent Lyle was the 
~ beloved pastor of a Dissenting congregation in the 
West of Scotland. He had drunk deep of the glory of 
the popular preacher, when in an evil hour he aspired to 
win the laurels of the bold and original thinker. He did 
not mean to be exactly heterodox. Indeed he was not at 
all clear as to what he meant or wanted ; but he certainly 
never intended to preach himself out of his pulpit. He 
was quite aware of the connection between broad-thinking 
and narrow-living ; and had, indeed, taken an active part 
in enabling a rationalising brother to pursue truth unen- 
cumbered by a stipend. He soon found, however, that 
a man may not run with the heretic and hunt with the 
hounds. when 
he came down the elder who lies in wait for the wicked 
was upon him, and Mr. Lyle had to run for his living. 
Ejected from the fold, Mr. Lyle made a painful dis- 
He found that heresy has no attractions unless it 
Once the cyno- 


He got up in the clouds once too often : 


covery. 
be spoken by a minister of the Gospel. 
sure of the West, he now became an utter nonentity. He 
wrote articles and delivered lectures, but his articles were 
declined with thanks, and his lectures received with hisses. 
At first he had his consolations. He was pointed out by 
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the shuddering elect as the man who had been taken ‘ ower 
the coals’ in the Assembly, as Dante was pointed out as 
the man who had traversed a still fierier place of torment. 
But the lurid nimbus of unholiness paled away, and all 
interest in Mr. Lyle was restricted to a small but anxious 
circle of shopkeepers. By turns a_book-canvasser, a 
lecturer attached to a model of Jerusalem, a private tutor, 
and a professor of elocution, he became a familiar figure 
at convivial gatherings of students, among whom he was 
known from his tutorial efforts and rosy complexion by the 
sobriquet of ‘ the Red Grinder.’ He trolled gay ditties 
to the thoughtless, and bemused the serious by his foggy 
philosophy. As the position of University jester, how- 
ever, does not carry an endowment, Mr. Lyle decided to 
‘take to literature.’ In his case this alarming phrase im- 
plied nothing worse than the haunting of gloomy libraries, 
the public display of musty volumes and a briar-root pipe, 
and frequent references to Cervantes, Edgar Poe, Henri 
Miirger and the poor old Latin Quarter. At this period 
of his career Mr. Lyle seemed happiest on grey wet days, 
when he could sit by the fireside, constructing a future that 
would never be and a past that had never been ; inveighing 
against things in general, and apparently fostering the 
belief that a great work must somehow arise out of clouds 
of tobacco smoke if these were duly mingled with the 
fumes of alcohol. Pending the emergence of the great 
work, Mr. Lyle’s daughters had to go forth and tread the 
rose-hung paths of the governess, and in the end Mr. Lyle 
himself began to balance the rival attractions of a chair in 
a ‘ free-and-easy ’ and a commission in the Salvation Army. 
He was enabled to postpone his decision by obtaining more 
congenial employment. 

Since he had talked himself out of his church he had 
endeavoured in vain to live by word of mouth. Setting 
aside the brief term of his connection with the model, his 
eloquence had at best only earned him drink-offerings from 
the less profound of his country’s undergraduates. At 
last, however, a career lay open to him in which he was 
pre-eminently fitted to shine. His opportunity had come 
with the crofter agitation. A brief study of the contro- 
versy convinced him that he had only to join in the fray 
to achieve greatness. To wander on from island unto 
island with a gunboat following him was to Mr. Lyle a 
dream of satiated ambition. He determined to realise it, 
or get a good many men sent to prison in the attempt. 

In his first essay in incendiarism Mr. Lyle’s language 
was rather too highly pitched for his auditors. But he 
could send texts hurtling through his speech with the skill 
of a veteran pulpiteer. And when his hearers did not 
anderstand him, they knew that something very fine was 
going on for their benefit over their heads. What they 
did understand was wholly admirable. To be told that 
one need pay no rent is always pleasant; and if one 
rises by so doing into a patriot and the noblest type 
of man going, well, one will be none the worse for 
that. On the whole, Mr. Lyle’s first experience with the 
crofters was fairly successful; but things went much 
better at Glendoul, the next village to which the agitator 
betook him. At Glendoul thought wedded fact ; the 
thinker met his man-of-action. ‘This man-of-action Mr. 
Lyle discovered in the person of a gigantic Mull drover, 
who was endowed with a kind of primeval sense of 
humour—such as flashes out in the deeds of the ‘ corner- 
man ’—which impelled him to exhibit his strength at the 
expense of the bodies and chattels of his less muscular 
brethren. The drover was already famous. He had been 
the leader of a band of devout men who, on a still summer 
eve, attacked and carried a railway station and wrecked a 
fish-train as it was about to start for the South. For thus 
preventing an act of Sabbath desecration, this gallant man 
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was sent to prison by a carnally-minded judge. He was, 
however, promptly restored to a life of public activity, in 
obedience to the clamours of sympathising preachers. On 
his release, the drover did not allow religious problems to 
engross his energy, but devoted his thews to the solution 
of the land question. 

After listening to Mr. Lyle, the drover arose and adorned 





himself with medals gained in wrestling matches—insignia 
which he regarded as empowering him to execute acts of 
summary justice on his fellow-creatures, like the displaying 
of a sheriff-officer’s blazon. He then conducted a party of 
select spirits to the pier, where a steamer, having sheep 
seized from a defaulting debtor on board her, was lying. 
The captain’s scruples having been overcome by knocking 
him down the fore-hatch, the sheep were flung into the 
sea amid cheers. The boarding party then returned to 
the scene of the meeting, where the rest of the day was 
beguiled by the passing of resolutions and the playing of 
bag-pipes. Freedom's battle thus gallantly begun, the agita- 
tion was carried on in accordance with the highest prece- 
dents. Sheriff-officers were chevied through ‘ moors and 
mosses many ©’ by bevies of virginal experts in mud- 
throwing: the beauty of the hamlet, ‘The Flower of 
Glendoul, demanded when the marines were coming, 
and not receiving a satisfactory reply from the police, 
took up stones to stone them ; the Radical papers extolled 
the valour of the maidens and the drover ; in short, anarchy 
was rampant in the land, till at last the joyful news flew 
from shieling to shieling that the marines were com- 
ing, and coming in force. It was not a paltry squad ina 
petty gunboat this time, but a strong detachment in a 
great troopship, and already she was under way. Soon 
she would be anchored in the Sound. Then would begin 
the days of gold. Then there would be heroic junket- 
ings and friendly tussles, the tug of war, and the tossing 
of the mighty caber, and woven dances on the green; the 
night would be filled with music, and the quaich would 
circulate—steaming, dream-compelling, ambrosial ; and 
Love too would come, and work havoe under scarlet 


jackets, and dark eyes would glance dewily under shawl 


and snood. Io Hymen! let the landlord affront high 
heaven a little longer, so but the marines are sent to pro- 
tect him in his oppressions! ‘Thus would a man speak 
with a glance at his neighbour.’ 

By-and-by several of the more distinguished actors in 
these, the great days of Glendoul, were haled into prison. 
To be imprisoned thus is the ambition of every good land- 
leaguer. You are a martyr on the easiest terms. Pulpit 
thunders unto pulpit for your liberation. The news- 
papers abound in letters eulogising your virtues, while 
meetings are held at which your judge is denounced 
as a second and less merciful Jeffries. There were 
the usual demonstrations ; the stereotyped eulogies and 
pathetic appeals were delivered. Subscriptions were 
set on foot for the families of each of the martyrs, 
with the exception of the drover, whose relations as 
a father were more suited for treatment by the statis- 
tician than the sentimental orator. Then the prisoners 
were set free. ‘They were taken to Glasgow in a steamer, 
and Mr. Lyle had the glory of accompanying them on 
their triumphal voyage. At the Broomielaw they were met 
by crowds with brass bands and banners, recalling the 
pomp and circumstance of the Salvation Army. A mass 
meeting was held, at which the drover (or the Martyr of 
Mull, as he was now called) was exhibited to his delighted 
countrymen ; various clergymen explaining that he was a 
very noble type of man—probably the very noblest : the 
type of man that had made Scotland great, the true suc- 
cessor to John Knox and Cameron of the Covenant. After 
the meeting Mr. Lyle, who had now won his spurs as an 
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agitator, hied him again to the wild west to beat up 
fresh relays of martyrs. In this he was eminently suc- 
cessful, but his fame paled when Mr. Gladstone forbade 
all good men to think of aught but Ireland, and green 
became the only wear. Mr. Lyle, whose knowledge of 
Irish history was hardly less profound than his great 
leader’s, thereupon resolved to spread the light in the 
principal industrial centres—beginning with the ‘ masses ’ 
of Glasgow. How thoroughly he understood the ways and 
wishes of the Glasgow workmen shall hereafter be shown. 
Watrer WuytTe. 


NOCTURN. 

FEXREES and the menace of night ; 

Then the long, lonely, leaden mere 
Backed by the desolate fell 
As by a spectral battlement ; and then, 
Low-brooding, interpenetrating all, 
A vast, grey, listless, inexpressive sky 
Where no live star can have so much as shot 
Since life and death were one. 


Hist! In the trees full of night 

Is it the hurry of the rain ? 

Or the noise of a drive of the dead 

Streaming before the irresistible Will 

Through the strange dusk of this the debateable land 
Between their place and ours ? 


Like the forgetfulness 

Of the workaday world made visible, 

A mist falls from the melancholy sky. 

A messenger from some lost and loving soul, 
Hopeless, wide wandering, bewildered 

Here in the provinces of life, 

A great white moth fades miserably by. 


Thro’ the trees in the strange dead night, 
Under the vast dead sky, 
Forgetting and forgot, a stream of ghosts 
Sets to the mystic mere, the phantom fell, 
And the dim, infinite silences beyond. 
W. E. Hen ey. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE RE-ISSUE OF MODERN PAINTERS. 
[To the Editor of 7he Scots Odserver.] 
Gilihead, Windermere, Fuly 17, 1889. 

SIR,—Mr. Bruce’s discovery that JMJodern Painters was 
republished to give employment to the engravers is a mere 
mistake in his reading of the passage he quotes. 

And Mr. Bruce need not correct me for saying he is a specu- 
lator. I never said so. I said he was the ‘champion or the 
tool’ of speculators. With his confessed ignorance; of Mr. 
Ruskin’s books and affairs, it is plain that he must have been 
put up to his arguments by some better informed but less 
candid party. My ‘abuse’ is all for his Mephistopheles : and 
the worst I have said is very mild in comparison with his 
‘dishonest,’ ‘ quibbling,’ ‘ rude,’ and the rest. It is odd to see 
Mr, Bruce posing as a martyr, after showering those epithets on 
the persons he has gratuitously and persistently attacked. 

But I certainly have a deep ‘interest in the subject,’ as he 
hints. It is to secure some decency of comfort to the last years 
of a good and eminent man, who has exhausted a great fortune, 
and still greater mental powers, in the service of the public ; 
so that he is now left destitute of both, and as helpless as the 
dying lion in the fable—against whom every envious brute 
could lift up its horn or its heel.—I am, etc., 

W. G. COLLINGWOOD, 
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A NEW MORALITY. 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Odserver.| 


65 Castle Street, Edinburgh, 18th Fuly 1889. 

SIR,—In the interests of literature and the literary character, 
I beg to draw your attention to the enclosed statement, for 
which I trust you will find space in the columns of the leading 
Scottish literary journal. 

Early in the present year I sent two copies of verses to Mr. 
Harry Quilter, editor of Zhe Universal Review, receiving from 
him in acknowledgment a note to the effect that he would let 
me know in the course of a few days whether or no either of 
my contributions was accepted. I heard nothing more of the 
matter until I found both pieces of verse published in the March 
number of Zhe Universal Review, when | received a letter 
from Mr. Quilter apologising for having published my verses 
without first sending me a proof, but making no mention of 
payment. I wrote and acknowledged his letter, and thanked 
him for a copy of the Review which was sent me by his pub- 
lishers, but asked him if he did not mean to pay me for my 
work. Mr. Quilter replied ‘ No,’ as ‘it was not his custom to 
pay for short poems like mine.’ 

1 thereupon wrote to Mr. Quilter a letter, to the effect that I 
could not accept his letter as a settlement of the matter ; that 
I had sent him my verses in the full belief that, if accepted, 
they would be paid for; and that, as no stipulation to the 
contrary had been made, I had only to say that I should be 
glad to receive his cheque as soon as possible. 

To this there came a reply from Mr. Quilter’s secretary that 
Mr. (Quilter was in Paris, and that my letter had been forwarded 
to him there. Hearing nothing more for over a fortnight, I 
again wrote to Mr. Quilter, receiving in reply another letter 
from his secretary, this time to the effect that Mr. Quilter 
directed him to say that he was unable to alter his previous 
determination in regard to my verses. 

I replied that I had now only to state that my charge for the 
verses was #2, 2s.,and that unless | received his cheque within 
four days, I should without further notice place the matter 
in the hands of a solicitor in London. This was done; and 
after a certain amount of correspondence, Mr. Quilter, to stay 
proceedings, paid my solicitors the amount claimed. 

I understand Mr. Quilter to have contended that ‘there can 
be no legal claim upon the editor of a magazine for the insertion 
of matter offered to him without application on his part, and 
without any intimation of payment being desired for it.’ As [ 
believe this theory to be peculiar to Mr. Quilter and Zhe 
Universal Review, | think its existence cannot be too widely 
published.—I am, etc., C. W. Boyp. 


GLASGOW AND ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.| 


Glasgow, 10th Fuly 1889. 
S1R,—The letter on this subject from * A Glasgow Graduate? 
is deserving of all attention ; but I think he misses the main 
point urged by those who think that the claims of Professor 
Dowden to the Chair of English Literature in Glasgow Uni- 
versity, on the ground that he is at once a well-tried teacher 
and an author and critic of the highest distinction, are over- 
whelming. I do not wish to say a single word against any of 
the other candidates whom he has mentioned. But | venture 
to ask this simple question: For one who has heard of Mr. 
MacCallum, or Mr. Bradley, or Mr. Knight—at all events as 
an authority in English literature—are there not a hundred who 

have heard of Mr. Dowden ?—1 am, etc., 
ANOTHER GRADUATE, 


THE LORD MAYOR AND THE VOLUNTEERS. 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.] 


London, 6th Fuly 1889. 
S1R,—To publish anonymously and to find yourself criticised 
generously by an acquaintance whose opinion you value, is to 
experience the same kind of pleasure as when overhearing a 
conversation you find you are of the subject of abuse. Such 
pleasure as this it has been my good fortune to experience on 
reading Captain Balfour’s letter in your paper to-day. That 
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able officer and zealous Volunteer indeed goes so far as to say 

‘When “Common Sense” passes to the enunciation of the 
principle that “ Military service and payment for military ser- 
vice should be equitably distributed among the male popula- 
tion,” I not only agree with him absolutely, but think that he 
has found in one sentence the most accurate possible expression 
of my own views on a complicated subject.’ But while admit- 
ting this principle, Captain Balfour is inclined to substitute for 
the old Militia Ballot, for which I am an advocate, a new 
scheme of his own for utilising the existing organisation of 
Volunteers in training by compulsion those who at present 
tread ‘the primrose path of dalliance. And I may say 
at once that he is more likely to be right on this point than 
I am. The only lingering doubt in my mind is whether it 
would be possible by such an easy method to get over what 
Captain Balfour admits to be the great difficulty of the present 
Volunteer system of training—the difficulty of giving a progres- 
sive course of practical instruction. The crux of the position, 
however, is this : How are we to get a law passed dealing with 
this subject as we should wish? Captain Balfour says :—‘ If 
“Common Sense” could furnish the Volunteers to-morrow 
with their equipment complete through pressure on the Govern- 
ment, or even if he had any reasonable prospect of attaining 
this result in the course of a few months, he would be justified 
in advising the rejection of the Lord Mayor's charity. Unfor- 
tunately matters are pressing, and we must take what we can 
get. In my opinion that is quite the wrong way to go to work. 
That is what the Volunteers have been doin”? for the past thirty 
years; and what has been gained by it? Nothing; absolutely 
nothing. 

During thirty years every successive Government has been 
approached by those interested in the Volunteers only to find 
that the Government, reflecting, of course, the temper of the 
nation, views the Volunteer service as it might the Royal 
Historical Society, as a body which is perhaps usefully em- 
ployed, but which must be almost wholly self-supporting ; 
whilst any M.P. who can excite the sympathy of clergymen 
and maiden ladies in regard to missionary work or the 
employment of children—or the suppression of books which 
the majority of Englishmen never heard of—-may confidently 
expect the Government to ‘do something,’ such matters as 
the defence of the nation in general or the case of the Volun- 
teers in particular being never allowed to pass beyond the 
region of party debate. Under these circumstances the Lord 
Mayor kindly sends round the hat, and Captain Balfour 
agrees with your leader-writer that the Volunteers should 
gratefully accept the money thus kindly provided for them. 
Very respectfully indeed, but most decidedly, I must beg to 
differ with Captain Balfour and the writer of your article, 
upon the principle laid down by the latter—viz., that when 
patriotic work has to be done, and Government fails to do 
it, then organised or unorganised private effort must step 
into the breach! I assume, of course, that by ‘stepping into 
the breach’ is meant ‘doing it yourself” That is what I 
emphatically object to. If private effort—organised or unor- 
ganised—were, on the contrary, to be directed towards the 
compelling of Government to do the work it has failed to do 
of its own accord, then indeed I am at one with your cor- 
respondent. But I fear there is no chance of this; for 
Captain Balfour goes on to cite against me the case of the 
philanthropist and the politician. He asks: ‘ Does the Poor Law 
absolve us from the exercise of private charity? Do election 
expenses absolve high-minded men from fighting hopeless con- 
tests in order to maintain the unity of the Empire?’ I might reply 
that if it were made punishable for one man to give to another, 
the Poor Law would soon be modified in order to meet the 
case of the bankrupt, the blind, and the deranged, who now 
often subsist on private charity ; and that, if it were made penal 
for a man with opinions to incur expense with a view to get an 
audience, there might soon come a time when those in want of 
political guidance would wait respectfully upon the politicians 
and solicit their opinion as they would that of physicians or 
counsel learned in the law. 

But I will not fence further with the question, but say simply 
that the argument advanced by Captain Balfour does not touch 
the case of the Volunteers. A man might assist another man 
with work or money if he was personally satisfied with the 
bond fides of the case—the affair would lie between him and his 
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conscience ; but surely Captain Balfour would not argue that 
it pricks a man’s conscience not to have paid a tax which 
has never been demanded, and which his neighbour will 
not pay? I should be sorry to believe there were so many 
heartless people in the world as that would imply. The 
fact is that the chivalrous, the magnanimous, the self-sacrific- 
ing ones of the world have at all times been responsible 
for much moral and political wrong. It was an age of chivalry 


. . . ‘ 
which produced the fair barbarians who amused themselves 


by casting their gloves into a bear-pit in order to test the 
affection of their knights ; and we see in our own day Volun- 
teers undertake duties which—if they are to mean anything 
—would be cheaply purchased by a bounty of £100 a head. 
And now, further, we see the Lord Mayor and other generous 
people pouring out their wealth in order to save me and my 
next door neighbour a slightly increased income tax. And the 
result of it all is that our friend Jones (who has donated fifty 
pounds) thinks the Volunteers ought to be well satisfied now, 
and never trouble him again ; while Brown (who has not sub- 
scribed) smiles a superior smile when he thinks that the two 
louts who bear his name, not having been born in Germany or 
France, are free to lounge about the Gaiety bar or to follow a 
profession as it may seem good to them in this land of liberty. 
Is this good for the Volunteers? is it good for Jones? or is it 
even an unmixed blessing to the young Browns? In my opinion 
it is not; and in condemning the system I have taken the 
liberty of withdrawing any small support it may have derived 
from me ; and the sacrifice I have thus made for my principles 
is no slight one, although I fear Captain Balfour regards me as 
a fainéant when I try to stem the torrent of sentiment with a 
little COMMON SENSE. 





REVIEWS. 
‘AN ILE OF DEVYLS’’ 


Haytt, or, The Black Republic. By Sir SPENCER ST. JOHN, 
K.C.M.G. Second Edition. London: Smith and Elder. 
This is one of the most important of recent works on the 

West India problem, before long like to become one of the most 

urgent questions of colonial politics, on whose solution the 

future of our Empire beyond the seas very possibly depends. 

The opinion, therefore, of an Englishman who speaks what he 

knows with praiseworthy moderation cannot fail to have weight 

with earnest thinkers ; the mere fact that Sir Spencer St. John 
aims at no literary effect, nor seeks to excite any interest except 
that which is aroused by straightforward statement of the truth, 
adds very greatly to the authority of his book. The first edition 
naturally caused the liveliest indignation in Hayti; but the sound 
vilification to which the author has been subjected has left 
not one ofhis assertions refuted. Mr. Froude went to the West 

Indies hoping to find that many statements he found here were 

exaggerated, but he confesses candidly that matters were even 

worse than he had been led to expect. 

Hayti is the western portion of the island of San Domingo, 
which was colonised in the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury by the buccaneers of Tortuga, and recognised as a French 
possession by the Treaty of Ryswick in 1697. Negro slaves 
had been employed in its cultivation so far back as 1505, and 
the system was continued under the French dominion with 
such success, that we find from Sir Spencer St. John’s tables that 
its commerce was never more profitable than in 1789, from 
which year all its misfortunes may be dated. The planters, 
emulating their fellow-citizens at home, claimed a share in 
the Government of what was practically a Crown colony ; the 
mulattoes, being free, demanded entire equality with the whites; 
and the black population seized the opportunity of liberating 
themselves from the yoke of the French whom they hated and 
the Creoles whom they despised. A long internecine war was 
the result. The fanatical Government of Paris, too busy in estab- 
lishing cut-throat villainy in the seat of power, too ignorant to 
realise the requirements of the crisis, and altogether incom- 
petent to devise a settlement, fell back upon the usual plan of 
a Commission chosen rather from zealous Republicans than 
from men distinguished for ability, promptitude, or any other 
qualification necessary to a ruler over men frenzied by passion 
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and deep-rooted, unremitting race antagonisms. Two of the 
Commissioners were, as was to be expected, unmitigated 
scoundrels ; the third, a sufficiently honest fellow but illogical 
in his enthusiasm, returned to France at the first opportunity, 
and was able to report that the negroes were masters of 
the entire country, from which they intended to banish the 
French for ever, and by the success of their measures seemed 
in a fair way to succeed. Napoleon sent Leclerc with 25,000 
men to reconquer the island, but yellow fever did for the slave 
armies what they were unable to do for themselves, and that to 
such purpose that since 1804 Hayti has been independent— has 
in other words been given over to insurrection, revolution, and 
the most atrocious military despotism. Time has in no measure 
calmed the hatred of race for race: black men and coloured 
are at constant strife; no white may hold property in the 
State ; justice is denied him systematically ; should he be 
murdered, the fact of his being white is held sufficient to acquit 
the slayer in the face of unanswerable evidence. 

The history of this wretched republic is full of lessons for the 
sentimental demagogues, whether at home or in the West 
Indies, who clamour for equality of power between the English 
colonist and the man who was but the other day his slave. The 
Haytian negro, like his brother of Jamaica or Trinidad, is one 
of the most degraded creatures in existence. Ground down by 
centuries of servitude, unintelligent, uneducated in the use of 
his faculties, suddenly left without restraint in the gratification 
of his bestial passions, there is little wonder that he is driving 
his country at a rattling pace into a condition for which ruin is 
amere euphemism. Scarcely removed, as his configuration 
shows, from the highest type of gorilla, he is swayed by 
animalism and rum. His inherent immorality is such that 
in America, where he has been brought into the closest 
contact with civilisation, the delegate of the Episcopal Synod 
reports that he knows ‘ of whole neighbourhoods in the Southern 
States where there is not a single negro couple, whether legally 
married or not, who are faithful to each other beyond a few 
The most pious negro that I know is confined in a 
penitentiary for an atrocious murder, and he persists in saying 
that he can see no offence against God in his crime.’ Scarcely 
a Church in the Union will admit a negro to the rights of mem- 
bership. In the possession of the writer are letters from a 
German gentleman who visited Hayti, describing the abandon- 
ment of the people to vicious conduct in language far more 
vigorous than any Sir Spencer St. John dares to use. Women 
frequently have a dozen children by as many fathers ; ‘they 
are born under hedges, in the open street, in the very 
temples,’ and the infants who come into the world thus 
casually are left to shift for themselves and live as best they 
may ; the school-girls sing impossible songs ; a man’s wealth is 
reckoned by the number of his concubines, and when he is sup- 
planted by a political opponent his harem goes with the other 
emoluments of his office; murder is so common as to be 
scarcely counted crime. Virtue itself by excess becomes vice ; 
courage born of rum and frenzy becomes brutality, and dili- 
gence, greed : the lower classes are impudent cheats, the rulers 
a pack of thieves and rascals, um fas de voleurs ; religion is 
but another word for superstition and fetish worship. The 
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people are gradually reverting to their original condition as an 
African tribe. The fiendish and disgusting Vaudoux rites are 
openly practised ; nor is the countenance—sometimes the parti- 
cipation—of the higher classes wanting. The priests of this 
inhuman sect hold the highest public offices, and chain the 
people body and soul in a slavery ten thousand times worse 
than the former bondage by the fascination of the filthy 
Vaudoux dance, which is followed by public prostitution and 
open child-murder. Then is freely drunk a mixture of warm 
blood and white rum, one of whose effects is a peculiarly 
swift and revolting form of leprosy ; the lust for human flesh 
grows upon the devotee till cannibalism is almost generally 
indulged in, and human bones are left with cynical indifference 
for any passer-by to see ; and to put down this horrible state 
of affairs, the Government relies not on its police, for they are 
incompetent tyrants, not on the army, whose ranks the worst 
offenders are, but upon the mutual jealousies of antagonistic 
Vaudoux sects. 

All this tells terribly against the prosperity of the State. 
Black races are notoriously prolific, but the growth of popula- 
tion in Hayti has been alarmingly checked ; and the Creoles, 
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in whose upward development lies the only hope of raising 
the inhabitants to something like civilisation, are unable to 
marry whites, because of the insecurity of life and property, 
but must take black wives, and thus breed back to the negro 
type. Communism is stalking in the country districts,and estates 
not long ago well and profitably worked are now running to 
jungle in the negligent hands of peasant proprietors, ignorant of 
the rudiments of agriculture. Commercial enterprise has no 
chance—revolution may ruin a man in a day ; the paper cur- 
rency is liable to sudden and serious depreciation ; justice is 
denied, delayed, or sold at the judge’s caprice ; any man may 
be shot by the arbitrary despot who happens to hold the power, 
or beaten to death by the clubs of the police. The public 
prison at Port-au-Prince is a hotbed of pestilence ; drainage 
floods the streets, the filth is heaped high in them. Abject 
poverty reigns everywhere ; no man builds, for whole towns 
are frequently burnt by political incendiaries. And were it not 
for the foreign consuls, whose magnificent bravery is the one 
bright spot in this filthy story, there would be now no Hayfti. 
The picture is as hideous as it is (unfortunately) true, and Sir 
Spencer St. John’s temperate statement ought to be brought 
forcibly and persistently before the attention of the harebrained 
enthusiasts who are working with consistent energy for a similar 
state of things in our own West India possessions. For it is as 
well to bear in mind that greatly as the negroes in our colonies 
may differ at present from those who have made the Pearl of 
the Antilles a name of derision, they are of the same race, 
they have the same radical immorality of nature, the same 
relentless hatred of their former masters, and the religion to 
which so many of them have been converted is skin-deep 
and no more. They preserve the tradition of the lowest 
African superstitions ; they have the purely savage instincts of 
the cannibal Dahomey tribes ; and, should they be left to them- 
selves, one of the earliest results would be the reappearance of 
Vaudoux worship in Jamaica. Moreover, Jamaicais the refuge 
of exiles from Hayti, and the breeding-ground of their revolu- 
tions ; naturally, therefore, they carry there those peculiarities 
of social usage and exalted notions of political honours which 
we have just described. Gordon, who was so promptly and so 
properly shot by Governor Eyre, was an intimate friend of Presi- 
dent Salomon, the very worst ruler that ever Hayti has had; and 
the blacks have not forgotten him. In the face of such evi- 
dence as is brought by Sir Spencer St. John and Mr. Froude, 
there are amongst us men prepared to face the loss of colonies, 
the degradation of our national honour, the utter ruin of thou- 
sands of their fellow-subjects, to gratify a childish craze for 
equality. Sir Spencer St. John, who has no whims, and is free 
from philanthropic illusions about the negro whom he has known 
not only in the West Indies but all over the world, is unhesi- 
tating in his declaration of the only policy which we can pursue 
with credit. These are his words, and they are worth the atten- 
tion of the most unreasonable opponents of his views :—‘I 
know what the black man is, and I have no hesitation in 
declaring that he is incapable of the art of government, and 
that to entrust him with framing and working the laws for our 
islands is to condemn them to inevitable ruin. What the negro 
may become after centuries of civilised education I cannot tell, 
but what I know is that he is not fit to govern now. . . . Our 
colonies should remain Crown colonies : then, with some en- 
couragement from home, they would again lift their heads.’ 


DAMPIER. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. ‘English Men 
London : Macmillan. 


William Dampier. 
of Action’ Series. 

This book—if we may use a phrase of startling novelty— would 
have been better if the author had taken more trouble. No 
great toil would have been required from Mr. W. Clark Rus- 
sell in order to avoid some defects which seriously diminish its 
value. If, for instance, he looked at the article ‘ Dampier’ in 
the fourteenth volume of the \asronal Dictionary of Biography, 
he would have seen reason to doubt whether ‘ we may believe 
that he (Dampier) never married whilst he pursued his sea-life.’ 
Indeed he ought not to have needed to look in the National 
Dictionary of Biography to put himself right on this point, 
since Dampier explicitly says that between his first and his 
second visit to the West Indies he married a certain Judith 
‘out of the family of the Duchess of Grafton’—or, in modern 
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phrase, a servant, though of probably higher standing than a 
housemaid. If Mr. Clark Russell has any doubts about this 
passage, he should have told us of them, and not have merely 
passed it over. Then, again, the Vational Dictionary —or Char- 
nock, indeed, for that matter—would have told him of Dampier’s 
quarrel with his first lieutenant, Fisher, in the Roebuck ; 
of how he beat Fisher with a cane, and was dismissed the 
navy by sentence of a court-martial for doing so. These 
things, at least, are charged against Dampier in print, and 
the minutes of courts-martial to bear them out are acces- 
sible in the Record Office. Mr. Clark Russell says no word 
about them. Again the National Dictionary of Biography 
would have given him the date of Dampier’ death, which 
is recorded in the indorsement of his will still preserved at 
Somerset House. It was in March 1715. In short, Mr. Clark 
Russell might easily have learnt that there is some contem- 
porary evidence as to the last stage of Dampier’s life. If he 
had done so we should not have been compelled to receive his 
assurance that he has not spared inquiry with the scepticism it 
now inspires. Had he gone to an authority more recondite 
than the National Dictionary, and yet easily accessible, 
Admiral Burney’s Voyages to the South Seas, he would have 
learnt that the narrative of Basil Ringrose is not to be accepted 
without reserve in its printed form. The book was edited and 
cooked by Captain Bartholomew Sharp, who inserted much 
praise of himself as a ‘ great sea artist and valiant commander,’ 
together with details of his remarkable doings not to be found 
in the original manuscript as preserved in the British Museum. 
Now we are aware that a book may be disfigured by blunders 
and yet have many merits—as indeed Mr. Russell’s has—but 
still a man must keep a certain measure. It is aggravating to 
the most humane critic to find his author saying he has not 
spared research, when, in fact, he shows that he has skipped 
deliberate statements of the man he is writing about, and has 
not taken the trouble to look into the most elementary 
authorities for his subject. 

Having recorded this protest we can with a clear conscience 
go on to say that Mr. Clark Russell has written a lively, readable 
book, and has, we think, given a very fairly accurate picture 
of Dampier. He takes the tall talk of and about the buccaneers 
a little too much in earnest. We doubt whether an instance 
could be produced in which they did really carry a galleon by 
boarding. On inquiry it appears that their victories were 
generally gained over unarmed merchant-ships, or landsmen 
who had no fire-arms. When they found the Spaniards armed 
and ready they were commonly beaten off, which is precisely 
what was to be expected considering how ill they were equipped, 
and their little or no discipline. Still they were daring fellows, 
and they are amusing to read about. Mr. Clark Russell, while 
rather over-rating their valour, is somewhat unduly severe on 
their moral character. He speaks of their killings and plun- 
derings with vehement reprobation ; but after all they belonged 
to the century in which Louis XIv. ordered the desolation of the 
Palatinate, and the Master of Stair organised the massacre of 
Glencoe with the placid conviction that he was doing the State 
a reputable service. It was hardly to be expected that the 
buccaneers who were not unprovoked should have been more 
enlightened and humane than the most Christian King and 
the pious statesman. We find ourselves dropping into dissent 
again ; but really it is only for the purpose of coming to the 
acknowledgment that Mr. Clark Russell has painted his back- 
ground withdash and in good, swinging large touches. He knows 
sea-life, and loves it, and can accordingly describe it. The 
figure for whom it is painted stands well out. Mr. Clark Rus- 
sell is thoroughly justified in saying—or at least implying—that 
though Dampier stands here among men of action, he was 
in truth above all things a man of observation and a writer. 
As buccaneer, King’s captain, or master of a privateer he was 
obscure or unsuccessful. But no traveller ever had the desire 
to learn, the eye to see, the memory to retain, and the style to 
record more fully than he. As Coleridge, not without applica- 
tion to contemporary authors, said, his English is the perfec. 
tion of English for its purpose. We know few things more 
refreshing and more wholesome than to turn from some modern 
book of travel, with its clap-trap title and its tawdry Corin- 
thian ornaments, to Dampier. His influence on literature was 
honourable. He inspired Defoe ; he supplied the model for 
Gulliver's Travels. It is almost a scandal that, though we are 
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abundantly well supplied with learned societies for the publica- 
tion of superfluous and unimportant inedited things, there is no 
good modern edition of Dampier to be obtained. We trust Mr. 
Clark Russell may inspire some of them with a wish to do so 
good a piece of work. If he does, we shall cheerfully forgive 
his oversights. 


NEW LIGHTS ON THE REVOLUTION. 


Die Franzosische Revolution von 1789. Von F. O. FREIHERRN 
VON NORDENFLYCHT. 2 Theilen. Berlin: Wiegandt und 
Grieben. 

The Contemporary History of the French Revolution. Com- 
piled from the Annual Register. By KF. BAYFORD 
HARRISON. London: Rivingtons. 


About the end of last century, Christina Hedwig Norden- 
flycht, known as the ‘Swedish Sappho,’ published a poem in 
answer to certain views of Rousseau. Whether or not Baron 
Nordenflycht (who writes not in Swedish, but in German) is a 
scion of the same house, he at all events supports the political 
traditions of the name, and in his book upon the French Revo- 
lution energetically attacks that great social disturbance, which 
was in sympathy (at least in part) with Rousseau’s eloquent 
teaching. ‘lo the plain, prosaic, university-examination student 
in search of facts and dates, Baron Nordenflycht is as little 
satisfactory as Carlyle ; for his present work is not so mucha 
history of the French Revolution as an essay upon it, with 
references to historical incidents in support of his theses. Its 
real gist is to be found in the introductions to the various 
‘books,’ and in the résumé at the close. The fact is that the 
Baron has set himself down to combat a tendency, and this 
polemical attitude must be borne in mind throughout. He is 
convinced that German readers—and especially young German 
readers—are taught by the usual books on the subject to take a 
very much too optimistic view of the motives and results of the 
greatest upheaval of modern times; and he has theretore con- 
densed, for the benefit of his countrymen, the opinions of that 
school of French historians whose views on the subject are as 
respectably pessimistic as his own. His book, which makes 
no pretence to originality and no parade of ‘ original’ authori- 
ties, is drawn from the works of Labaume, Capefigue, De 
Tocqueville, Granier de Cassagnac, and Taine. 

In the true German comprehensive spirit, he devotes nearly 
an entire volume (200 pp.) to a sketch of French constitutional 
history, before he takes up his express subject ; but as that 
is avowedly based on Leopold Ranke—a judiciously-chosen 
authority—we are not concerned to examine it here. As for 
the Revolution, when at length he reaches it, he gives forth 
no uncertain sound. He boldly stigmatises it as simply 
an outburst of brutal stupidity; alike in its inception, its 
course, and its consequences, hopelessly evil. He, of course 
makes much of the atrocities ot the Reign of Terror, the 
red ruin of the guillotine, and the woyades; and he sheds 
abundant sympathy on the unfortunate Louis Xvi. and the 
beautiful Marie-Antoinette. But he is not satisfied with 
denouncing admitted crimes; he has no patience with 
those who, like Wordsworth’s Solitary, sympathise with the 
principles proclaimed by the earlier Revolutionists, and he 
addresses his chief strength to proving that the entire move- 
ment, from its very fous et origo, was mean, despicable, and 
brutal. Baron Nordenflycht writes forcibly, and uses his 
facts skilfully; but here he merges the impartiality of the 
historian in the fervour of the special pleader. Not content 
with showing that the causes of the mighty cataclysm were at 
least mixed, he denies that there was any particular hatred of 
wrong or any particular love of liberty involved in the matter ; 
and in that spirit of doctrinairism which is the besetting sin of 
all but the greatest German historians perceives a deliberate 
crime in any want of logical or proportionate adjustment of 
means to ends, even in the throes of a deadly struggle. He 
identifies the prime authors of the Revolution in the petty 
lawyers, who lusted after power, and in the jealous dourgeozsie, 
who resented the exclusiveness of ‘society.’ He is content to 
believe that these, acting on the ignorant and vicious multi- 
tude, were sufficiently powerful to effect all that is included 
under the name French Revolution ; and he proceeds to ex- 
plain away the hitherto accepted opinions. He thus denies 
that the writings of Rousseau, Voltaire, Diderot, etc., had any 
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appreciable influence in preparing the popular mind for 1789 
on the ground that the books of these men were ‘pro- 
hibited’ in France. He forgets that officials and official 
prohibitions are not everywhere treated with the same re- 
spect as in modern Germany. As a matter of fact, not only 
was there an immense trade in smuggled literature in France 
during the eighteenth century, but even the reprinting of 
‘prohibited’ books that had once crossed the border was con- 
nived at by the censorship. In Germany itself, where the 
anarchist writings of Most and Bebel are at this day pro- 
scribed, the works of these men find their way into the hands 
of the least influential circles. Similarly, Baron Nordenflycht 
is of opinion that the vices and oppression of the Court 
and the wodlesse had nothing to do with the outburst of 
popular rage, because members of the haute finance, who 
were not zod/esse, were just as vicious, and because numbers of 
other people would have maintained their Parcs-auwx-Cerfs, if 
they could have afforded to do so. He seriously maintains 
that the substantial origin of the ill-feeling against the 
nobility was the statement that they were foreigners (Sa/7z), 
who had usurped their position hundreds of years before: 
This charge is certainly found in some of the pamphlets of 
the time, and might have its weight with (German) ethnographi- 
cal students; but straws do not cause the current, though 
they show how it runs. Baron Nordenflycht deals with the 
question of the financial deficit in the same way. He shows 
that 285 million francs of it was the result of earlier wars, and 
that, granting a few justifiable deductions, the annual expense 
of the Maison du Roi was only 10 million francs, and not, as 
is commonly estimated, 35 millions. There is, of course, a 
certain satisfaction in accounting for a debt; but it is not the 
kind of satisfaction that the French people required in 1789, 
even had they been cool enough to understand it. The Baron 
may be allowed to have proved that the deficit ough? not to 
have caused so much animosity against the Government; but 
he has not explained away the fact that the financial wreck of 
France was a very potent factor in wrecking the existing poli- 
tical and social fabric of that realm. 

It is, however, in his estimate of the effects of the French 
Revolution that Baron Nordenflycht is least satisfactory. He 
limits his purview to France, and the failure of the Revolution 
is for him conclusively proved by the fact that within a few 
years of the King’s death France lay under the despotism of 
Napoleon I. It is difficult to understand the object of a his- 
torian who thus limits his purview. Even Marie-Antoinette 
foresaw that the Revolution was of importance to all Europe, 
and her foresight has been abundantly vindicated. But Baron 
Nordenflycht’s work, though unduly reactionary on the whole, 
is not without value as a contribution to modern history. 
Phere are some who are apt to attribute every advance in social 
and political liberty to the effects of the Revolution, and who 
are inclined to justify some of its worst features by the good 
which they believe it to have produced. The Baron’s book 
would be healthy reading for them. It would help them to 
a point of view where they might condemn the gadée//e without 
making a saint and martyr of Robespierre. 

Mr. Harrison’s little volume .differs from the Freiherr’s in 
nearly every respect. It is full of facts and puts forward no 
theories. It is, as the title-page bears, a collection of chapters 
from the Annual Register from the year 1788 to the year of the 
lirst Consulate. The selection is well made, and the introduc- 
tory chapter and notes are to the point. The interest and 
value of the Annual Register could not well be better proved 
than by the publication of this volume. There is a directness 
in the recital of the horrors, and a vividness in the descriptions 
that give it the interest of a tale told by an eye-witness. With- 
out, of course, being a work of high literary excellence, it is a 
most useful and eminently readable little book. 


SELECTIONS FROM MEREDITH. 


The Pilgrim’s Scrip; or, Wit and Wisdom of George Mere- 
adith, By M.R. F. GILMAN. Boston: Roberts. 
Proverbs, it has been admirably said, are the wisdom of many 
and the wit of one. Aphorisms are the wit of one and the 
wisdom also. Hence, while there seems a certain absurdity in 
the very idea of composing a proverb, aphorisms from time to 
time come into being by the deliberate intention of the writers, 
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though for one that takes place as a permanent addition to the 
flock of winged sayings, twenty come to the ground for want 
either of the wing of wit or of the wing of wisdom. 

There can be no severer trial to the reputation of any writer 
than a collection of his oditer dicta not made or revised by him- 
self. If the compiler’s critical faculty predominates he will 
lack appreciativeness ; if the no less necessary faculty of ad- 
miration is in the ascendant discrimination will be the weak 
point. Hence, in justice, the author of Richard Feverel should 
only gain by the exhibition of the morsels from the great 
banquet of his wit and humour which the American ‘ Pilgrim’ 
has carried off in his ‘scrip.’ If the result had been dis- 
appointing, it would have been no fault of Mr. Meredith’s ; if 
a success, he has stood a trial by fire. Now, the result is 
a decided success gua Meredith, but not altogether a suc- 
cess gua aphorism. There is scarcely a quotation that is not 
in itself exceedingly good; but a large proportion are not 
aphoristic, and were never intended by the writer to stand 
alone. The editor knows a good and wise thing, but he 
does not sufficiently recognise the essential quality of the 
aphorism. The derivation of the term indicates that it 
should be something insulated, clear and complete in itself, 
leaving no room for discussion or controversy. Many of 
the sayings in this selection take us to the margin of a 
problem, and leave us there. Most of those from Harry 
Richmond and Beauchamf’s Career in particular only are, 
and are only meant to be, brilliant statements from a particu- 
lar point of view, leaving room for the converse proposition 
to be stated with equal point in the next sentence. Our 
‘Pilgrim’s’ companion must sometimes travel far before coming 
to anything so unassailably true and unimpeachably definite as 
‘When love is hurt, it is self-love that requires the opiate’ : 
‘You meet now and then men who have the woman in them 
without being womanised ; they are the pick of men.’ The 
compiler may reply that this is too narrow a construction of 
his purpose ; that he meant to collect what Mr. Meredith had 
said brilliantly, not what he had said unanswerably. But if so, 
he should not have laid such stress in his preface on the poverty 
in aphorisms charged upon English literature, evidently imply- 
ing that Mr. Meredith is produced to refute the indictment. 
He would have done more towards this end with a stricter 
standard of selection. It is indeed true that any selection is 
liable to disappoint. Emerson compared men to pieces of 
many-angled spar, from which you can elicit no colour until 
they are held at the right inclination, and thus many a fine say- 
ing must wait to be fitly matched with the reader’s mood. But 
the book that suffers in this way is a book to return to, a book 
that many readings will not exhaust. Every new perusal will 
increase the number of thoughts that abide with the reader, 
and diminish the number of those that appear over-subtle or 
obscure. They nevertheless require effort, and depend upon 
occasion, and we are not sure that the intended recommenda- 
tion of George Meredith to the American public will not be 
better served by the excellent biographical preface, interesting 
without indiscretion, enthusiastic on the right side of idolatry ; 
and by the ‘ vignettes in prose, chiefly from Richard Feverel. 
These have, strictly speaking, no business in the book, coming 
neither into the category of ‘ wit’ or that of ‘ wisdom,’ but they 
reveal Mr. Meredith in an aspect which he is wont to keep 
somewhat in the background—that of the descriptive prose 
poet. The complete subordination of such a gift to human 
interest in his novels is the most convincing proof how entirely, 
with him, Man is paramount to Nature. 


ARGYLESHIRE. 


Memorials of Argyleshire. By ARCHIBALD BROWN. Greenock: 
M‘Kelvie. 

Paisley has lately added to its reputation as a maker of thread 
the literary distinction of being the home of Zhe Scottish Review 
and of a publishing business second to none in energy and in- 
telligence. There seems, therefore, no reason why Greenock 
also should not endeavour to combine the pursuit of literature 
with the refinement of sugar and the enterprise of the dockyard. 
We do not, however, remember to have encountered any pro- 
duct of the press of that seaport until this volume was put into 
our hands. ‘Keep your eye upon Paisley’ was the maxim of 
Lord Beaconsfield. We should not venture, on the strength of 
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this sample of its literature, to add ‘Keep your eve upon 
Greenock.’ The book is disappointing. It is painstaking and 
laborious, and full of evidence of earnest inquiry ; but is incon- 
testably uninteresting. Its title is misleading. J/emorials of 
Argyleshire suggests folk-lore, historical reminiscence, charac- 
teristic anecdote, telling sketch of incident, scene, or personage. 
The suggestion is not made good. Instead of what we might 
expect, we have a mass of more or less controversial disquisition 
upon the Scots and Picts, the early fabulous and semi-fabulous 
legends of settlement and Christianisation in the west, the 
origins and names of the clans, the Ossianic poetry, the Druids, 
Gaelic literature, and the works of Carswell and other transla- 
tors. Most of this is given in a rather dry and uninviting 
style, and without attractive brightness of narrative or illus- 
tration. One gets confused and tired amidst the endless 
genealogies and lists ; and there is no index (picture Carlyle’s 
horror at the omission) to be a guide amid the dust-heaps, 
With all Mr. Brown’s diligence in research, too, we stumble on 
traces, which he has left behind him, either of reprehensible 
carelessness or of curious ignorance. Thus on p. 34 we have 
‘Princep of the New College’ instead of ‘ Princeps’: on p. 39 
Ammianus Marcellinus appears under the odd disguise of 
‘Amian Mercellin’; a little further on we find Honorian 
and Valentian instead of Honorius and Valentinian. Other 
vagaries of a similar kind are ‘ Theodosia’ in place of Theo- 
dosius, p. 44; ‘ Carracalla, p. 264; ‘Antonius’ for Antoninus 
Pius, p. 265 ; and ‘ Ansonius’ for Ausonius, p. 271. A mastery 
of classical proper names is not Mr. Brown’s strong point. 

We cannot help feeling for Mr. Brown the kind of sympathy 
which Dorothea felt for Mr. Casaubon, with his painful notes 
and extracts and dissertations that were to furnish the key to 
all mythologies. The care taken, the pains expended, have 
been great and praiseworthy ; but, after all, is the game worth 
the candle? After the labours of such scholars as Reeves, 
Skene, Stokes, and Hill Burton, who cares to wade through 
pages bristling with Celtic names and dates, in order to arrive 
at anew and quite debateable conclusion upon some obscure 
lineage or unnoticeable skirmish or shaky legend? What end 
is served by reproducing the genealogy of *‘ William the Lyon,’ 
which, beginning at ‘ Willelmus rex rufus filius Henrici,’ and 
including several such sweetly-named ancestors as Oengusa- 
turmig, Fiachraig-tollgreich, Mele-despain, Glunud, and Boi,ends 
with ‘ Adam filius Dei vivi’? Such a document isa product of an 
age in which historical criticism was unknown, and ought to be 
left in its absurdity. 

Mr. Brown is inclined to deal somewhat arbitrarily with the 
historical statements which his own critical faculty disposes 
him to question. He positively sets aside, for example, 
Columba’s visit to King Brude at Inverness, as a medizval ad- 
dition to Adamnan’s life. But his reasons for rejecting it are 
insufficient, and without this visit, and the influence Columba 
thereby gained over the Pictish King, it is impossible to ac- 
count for the later successes of his mission to the Northern 
Picts. The religious and political object which Columba had in 
coming to the West of Scotland was to convert and civilise 
these people, and so to secure the Scots, with whom he counted 
kindred, from their heathen incursions. Mr. Brown constantly 
disputes the conclusions of Mr. Skene ; but we do not think any 
critic will question these as set forth in his Celtic Scotland, 
either in reference to the effects of this mission, or at any other 
point requiring for its solution a wide knowledge of the ascer- 
tained facts, and an impartial estimate of the surrounding 
legends. It appears to be quite plain that, but for the mission 
of Columba to the Northern Picts, and its successful issue, the 
unification of Scotland would never have been accomplished, 
nor the dynasty of Kenneth established. The share of the 
Scots of Argyll in these results contributes the chief historical 
interest and honour of that region. 

It would be really a waste of time to follow Mr. Brown in 
his excursion—in no less than ten chapters—into the Ossianic 
realm. It is, we imagine, now pretty generally accepted that 
James M‘Pherson found the substance of what he passed off 
on the world as the poems of Ossian in the unwritten tradi- 
tions of Badenoch and Lochaber. Johnson’s demand for a 
single Gaelic manuscript was really irrelevant. To this day, 
in spite of the vigilance and the comprehensive search of 
J. F. Campbell and others, there are tales and songs current 
in the glens and islands of the West that have never been 
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written down, but are preserved in the memory of the wan- 
dering piper, or ‘blind Melesigenes,’ of the district, and 
familiarised in his recitation. In a certain sense Mr. Brown 
is right in saying ‘the English version of Ossian was the 
original,’ for there is no Gaelic version corresponding to it. 
But in another sense he is wrong, inasmuch as the English 
version is founded on a Gaelic tradition, is an artistic amplifica- 
tion of its contents. Indeed our author is not averse from so 
regarding the work of M‘Pherson ; for he concludes his ten 
chapters with the acknowledgment that the Ossianic poems 
rested on romances in prose and verse, which in the Middle 
Ages had passed from the cloister to the hovel, and which, after 
long oral preservation, ‘ were rendered by James M‘Pherson 
and Dr. Smith into epic, lyric, and tragic poems, which have 
since their appearance puzzled and_ perplexed the literary 
world.’ But why spend ten chapters on them at this date ? 
The most original and interesting portion of these J/emorials 
is the fifth, which deals with the pioneers of early Gaelic litera- 
ture, and translations. Full justice is done to the work of Cars- 
well of Carnassarie—monk of Iona, rector of Kilmartin, and 
finally titular Bishop of Argyll ; and also to that of the Synod of 
Argyll, in rendering into the Gaelic tongue books suited to the 
religious wants of the people. Carswell translated Knox’s 
Liturgy and Calvin’s Catechism ; and the Synod, in the latter 
half of the seventeenth century, added to these the Shorter 
Catechism, Zhe Brief Sum of Christian Doctrine, and the 
Psalms. 
NEW NOVELS. 
A Summer in a Dutch Country-House. 
TRAHERNE. London: Kegan Paul. 
Mosquito; A Tale of the Mexican Frontier. 
FRANCIS. London: Kegan Paul. 

A Comedy of a Country-House. By JULIAN STURGIS. Lon- 
don: Murray. 
Isaac Eller’s Money. 

Unwin. 


By Mrs. ARTHUR 


By FRANCIS 


By Mrs. ANDREW DEAN. London: 


Mrs. Traherne, it seems to us, has written her book as she 
would (in a little less than no time) fill a ream of letter-paper 
(cream-laid) to a friend, the fatal facility with which the words 
flowed from her pen and the ease with which underlining can 
be done for emphasis’ sake betraying her into the delusion that 
she wrote well and pithily. The book purports to be the record 
of a visit paid by the author while still a girl to some Dutch re- 
lations of noble birth ; but it has all the air of the irreproach- 
able novel which it used to seem desirable to put into the inno- 
cent hands of the engaging Miss Sandford and the refined Miss 
Merton. It is the chronicle of life from day to day in a 
Dutch chateau, recording the number and variety of the slices 
of bread (with butter, or without) that were eaten for breakfast 
and luncheon, the apple-tarts that were baked in the kitchen, 
the frocks that were worn at a picnic, the wooers that rode up 


and that rode away, and the ‘respectable’ men and the ‘ well- 


principled’ ladies who called—all told, not quietly and demurely 
which might have given the vapid narrative a certain charm, but 
with gasps and gurgles, with too frequent underlinings and 
points of exclamation. There is (as is usual in this kind of 
production) a liberal use of dialogue, which, when it is not 
Ollendorffian, is after the manner of Sandford and Merton, An 
excellent example of the latter is the definition of slang which 
‘Alma’ (the author) delivers to her Dutch aunt in the tone of 
her paternal uncle, the excellent Barlow :—‘It is a habit of using 
the short vulgar expressions of the lower classes, terms incorrect 
in grammar, abbreviated, and adapted to the employment and 
manners of tradespeople, navvies who work on the high roads 
or in mines, of common sailors and soldiers. I dislike every 
approach to slang myself’ (continues Alma Barlow) ‘and I 
think it shows a low taste and vulgar mind among mous 
autres... To which the Dutch aunt responds, like Thoma- 
sina or like Harriette : ‘I now know what slang is, and entirely 
agree with you, Alma.’ It would be well if mous autres re- 
membered there is also the slang of the snob and the superior 
person, and that it is ‘censurable’ in an English writer to use a 
French phrase when an English would do. The volume may 
be of some interest to friends and relations : to others it can 
prove nothing but vexation and irritation of spirit. 

Mosquito is an effort by the author of Saddle and Moccasin 
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to emulate some of the achievements in fiction of Mr. Bret 
Harte. There is a handsome gambler hero of unexceptionable 
manners and cleanliness and a beautiful heroine of fine temper 
and courage, who slays and shoots like a cowboy, but who yet 
is of such innate intelligence and refinement that towards the 
end of the story, when brought to England and introduced to 
what Jeames De la Pluche calls ‘ the hupper suckles,’ she com- 
ports herself as if born to the style and accomplishments of a 
great lady. Further, there is a person ‘of no account’ (like 
Tennessee’s Partner), a dissipated, broken-winded creature, 
who proves to be a long-lost member of the English gentry. 
The heroine is called ‘ Mosquito’ (otherwise ‘’Squito’ or 
‘Skeeter’), though her true name is Rafaelita del Rio. She 
loves the gambler hero, who wears cambric shirts and an air of 
mystery, and who (we at length learn) is an outcast scion of the 
French aristocracy ; and she is loved hopelessly by a fair, 
‘long-legged’ Englishman, who has a past like Ouida’s 
Beauty of the Guards. The gambler hero is also a smuggler, 
a cattle-raider, and a ‘ border rustler’ in general ; and he closes 
his career in a burning barn, in which he and his freebooting 
comrades have been besieged. There the faithful heroine pines 
and dies. The romance is crude and the story inadequate, but 
the casual sketches of frontier life,in camp and ranche and 
saloon, are fresh and entertaining. Mr. Francis’ style is on 
the whole sufficiently easy and pleasant, though he would do 
well to keep his hand from fine writing. 

It is mortifying to think that Mr. Sturgis has been among 
the kind of people that walk his stage. He deserves a better 
fate. Possibly he may have been compelled to frequent such 
country-houses to gather material for his novel. If not, per- 
haps he will kindly explain where he learned ‘to spend his life 
at all sorts of angles,’ and to be ‘tactful.’ And where did he 
fall in with politicians who talk of ‘having speeches on their 
chest’? If such is the idiom of aristocratic society, one sym- 
pathises with the feelings of the hero, Lord Lorrilaire, who 
admits that ‘a country-house party is terrific.’ To be fair to 
Mr. Sturgis, his title is not altogether a misnomer. There is a 
country-house in him: and there is a good deal of comedy 
also. His story may be described as a game of grab played 
by a match-making Lady Jane on behalf of her daughter 
and Lord Lorrilaire’s various friends, who for selfish and 
unselfish ends do not wish to see him in the trammels of 
marriage. He is a splendid catch, ‘nice,’ and with vast 
possessions. He is persuaded by his relations, much against 
his will, to give a party at his country-house, and there the 
game begins. The guests take sides, the chief interest lying in 
the clever scheming of a certain Mrs. Rutherford. She runs 
like a greyhound, sprains her ankle, and then displays every 
resource that the wit of a woman of the world can suggest 
in her endeavours to prevent a (/éfe-d-téte between the 
the hero and the other fair lady. A good deal of fun may be 
had out of such plotting and counter-plotting, and Mr. Sturgis 
moves his puppets skilfully. He has been guilty of one mistake 
which, while it says much for his courage, says little for his 
wisdom. He gives us to understand that one of his ladies is 
a brilliant talker, and he then proceeds to record her witty 
sayings and sharp repartees. His knowledge of fiction should 
have taught him that the better way is to make the statement 
and to leave it unsupported by evidence. The dénouement 
is skilfully brought about. Given a rich young lord, who has 
only to throw the handkerchief, and how is he to fall in love 
and be sure of love in return? Though the situation has been 
often dealt with in fiction, few authors have managed it more 
skilfully than Mr. Sturgis. His chief characters—Lady Jane, 
Mrs. Rutherford, the politicians, Lord Hackbut and Mr. Palfrey 
—are well drawn. Mr. Beck, editor of and interviewer for Zhe 
Rising Sun, is perhaps overdrawn; but Mr. Sturgis disarms 
criticism by making through him some palpable hits at the 
new journalism. There are some who will find Mr. Sturgis 
uninteresting because he introduces us to nothing risky in the 
way of theology. But there are many to whom this fashion in 
romance is abominable ; and for them this Comedy is made. 

Mrs. Andrew Dean’s little volume, which she calls /saac 
Eller’s Money, should be quite a small success. The story is 
naturally and pleasingly told, and is not bombasted out with 
descriptive effects. It deals with some skill and lightness of 
touch with the commonplace aspect and lives of a colony of 
rich London Jews. Any one, however scant his knowledge of 
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the Semitic element within our gates, can tell that the thing is 
well done. It is the commercial and social aspect of the un- 
orthodox that Mrs. Dean is portraying, and her picture is so 
lively that to read her is to have waking dreams of a certain 
northern suburb. Some of the special characteristics of the 
race, and the deep-seated differences between these and the 
Londoners with whom their lot is cast, are touched in with force, 
yet without exaggeration. Then there are one or two people 
to be interested in: as, for instance, one Barbara (a likeable 
and very pretty girl), and a certain little Mr. Klein, the d/et- 
fante, who is amusing and rather fresh. 


MATHEMATICS. 


A History of the Study of Mathematics at Cambridge. By 
W. W. ROUSE BALL. Cambridge: University Press. 

In giving an account of the development of the study of 
mathematics in the University of Cambridge, and the means by 
which mathematical proficiency was tested in successive gene- 
rations, Mr. Ball has taken the novel plan of devoting the first 
half of his book to an extended chronological index of the more 
eminent Cambridge mathematicians, and of reserving to the 
second part an account of how at various times the subject was 
taught, and how the result of its study was tested. Authentic 
records relating to the origin of the University are entirely 
wanting, and their place has been supplied by fables. 
Its true history seems to begin in the twelfth century. 
For four hundred years little is known of its work except 
from influences derived from Continental Universities. The 
first stimulus given to mathematical science was received 
from the Moorish schools in Spain, where Arab works 
were not uncommon. During that period the only notable 
names of mathematicians in Cambridge, corresponding with 
Roger Bacon and Archbishop Bradwardine in Oxford, were 
Hodgkins and Tonstall. The following century introduced 
the mathematics of the Renaissance, and produced Recorde, 
Wright, Briggs,and Oughtred. Recorde’s Grounde of Artes, 
the best treatise on Arithmetic of that century, was the 
first English book which contains the current symbols for 
addition, subtraction, and equality ; though M. Henry, in the 
Revue Archéologique for 1879, is of opinion that the sign = for 
equality was a not uncommon abbreviation for the word es¢ 
in medizval Mss. Most of the problems are solved by the 
rule of false assumption. For example :—A man lived the 
fourth of his life as a boy, a fifth as a youth, a third as a man, 
and spent thirteen years in his dotage ; howold was he? The 
chance answer of ‘such children or idiots as happened to be 
in the place’ might be 40. Then by the conditions he would 
have spent 8% years in his dotage instead of 13. Therefore, 
8% : 13=40: his actual age, which is 60. Wright’s services to 
the theory of navigation can hardly be overrated; Briggs 
adapted the Napierian logarithms to the decimal notation ; 
and Oughtred was the most celebrated exponent of algorism. 

The middle of the seventeenth century marks the beginning 
of a new era in mathematics. The invention of Analytical Geo- 
metry and the Calculus completely revolutionised the study, and 
have proved the most powerful instruments of modern progress. 
From Descartes and Cavalieri, Wallis derived the first infor- 
mation ; and, after careful study, published the first systematic 
treatise on Analytical Conic Sections. Barrow, the first occu- 
pant of the Lucasian Chair, held a position midway between 
the old and the new Schools. It was to him that Newton was 
indebted for most of his instruction in mathematics. He came 
very near to the invention of the infinitesimal calculus, which 
bears his brilliant pupil’s name. Mr. Ball devotes three 
chapters to the progress of the Newtonian School, which 
held its own until the beginning of this century, when it 
was gradually superseded by the Analytical School. He 
sketches the life-work of the greatest of British mathemati- 
cians with appreciation, yet with candour and fairness to 
the work of others at home and abroad. The quaint eulo- 
gium, however, of the late Professor Duncan of St. Andrews 
more than embraces all his panegyric:—‘ The genus 0’ 
Nootun tooers abune them a.’ The rise of the Newtonian 
School dates from the publication of the Principia. The most 
powerful of Newton’s successors were Taylor and Smith, the 
former the discoverer of the beautiful theorem which still 
bears his name, the latter the founder of the highest prizes in 
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the University. Afterwards all mathematical students had to 
read Newton’s Principia,Vince’s Fluxtons, and Wood’s Algebra. 
One characteristic of this period is the rise of a class of teachers 
in the University who are generally known as coaches or private 
tutors. Now nearly every mathematical student reads with a 
coach. So universal has been the practice, that William Hop- 
kins could say in 1849 that in twenty-two years he had coached 
200 wranglers, of whom seventeen had been senior and forty- 
four in one of the first three places. So again at the recent 
presentation of his portrait to Dr. Routh, it was remarked that 
during the thirty-one years of his private tutorship he had had 
nearly 600 wranglers as pupils, of whom twenty-seven had 
been senior. But Hopkins and Routh have been exceptional 
teachers. 

Mr. Ball considers that the distinctive feature of the history 
of the latter half of the eighteenth century was the isolation of 
English mathematicians from their Continental contemporaries. 
The thoughtful members saw that this was a serious evil, but the 
professors and senior members of the Senate pugnaciously 
set themselves against the new notation of the differential 
calculus, and regarded any attempt at innovation as a sin 
against Newton. Happily George Peacock, an examiner in 
1817, fought for the new system, and ultimately secured it as 
the basis of examination. Babbage, Herschel, and Whewell 
must be remembered as active pioneers of the better practice. 
Mr. Ball gives a list of the distinguished wranglers who have 
held important mathematical chairs since the Analytical School 
was established, with their principal works. He has, however, 
omitted to mention that Todhunter’s last work was A History 
of the Theory of Elasticity ; he says nothing about Adams’s 
discovery of the planet Neptune ; he mentions Smalley as a 
wrangler in 1845 (Astronomer-Royal of South Wales), but he 
omits to name two above him in that tripos, viz. Parkinson, the 
senior wrangler, author of several text-books, and Fischer, up- 
wards of thirty years a Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy in St. Andrews. 

Some very interesting information is given about the work of 
the students during the different periods, with specimens of 
problem-papers as far back as 1802. As to the rise of the 
mathematical tripos, the instrument by which the proficiency 
of students in mathematics came ultimately to be tested, Mr. 
Ball tells us that in the fifteenth century an important part in 
the ceremony, where questionists were admitted to the degree 
of Bachelor, consisted in a certain ‘ould bachilour’—the repre- 
sentative of the University—sitting upon a three-legged stool 
(or tripos) and testing the abilities of the would-be graduate, 
through a representative from each college. To assist the 
latter in what was generally an unequal contest, the officer of 
his college was allowed to come to his assistance. Originally the 
ceremony was a serious one, and had a certain religious char- 
acter. The most popular amusements of the undergraduates of 
the upper classes in the seventeenth century seem to have been 
tennis, cock-tighting, hawking, hunting, fencing, and quoits, 
Discipline was stern. The birch-rod hung up at the butteries, 
and was in regular use; and once a week the college dean 
attended to see that the butler applied it to such youths as had 
infringed any college rules. The hour of dining was at 9 A.M. 
in 1570. By 1755 it had got shifted to noon ; in 1800 it was at 
2.15 ; a few years later at 3 ; in 1850, at 5 ; and now it is at 7.30. 
The book (we note in conclusion) is very enjoyable, and gives a 
capital and accurate digest of many excellent authorities which 
are not within the reach of the ordinary reader. 


BLACKIE’S CYCLOPEDIA. 


Blackie's Modern Cyclopedia of Universal Information. Edited 
by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. Vols. 1. and II. 
Glasgow : Blackie. 


Although this book is published in three capitals, yet it is 
printed and, we believe, written in Glasgow, which, though in 
name not a capital, is, as we all know, the second in size and the 
third in literary importance of British cities. Ina brief preface 
the editor tells the reader that he has aimed at making the work 
‘comprehensive in scope, handy in size, moderate in price, and 
generally adapted to the needs of the day.’ In our opinion he 
has accomplished this; and the undertaking is as a whole 
very creditable to Dr. Annandale and his staff. We have 
all the same some things to say both against plan and 
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execution. Each volume is handy in size, but the whole Cyc/o- 
pediais not. If you make a publication of this sort less in 
bulk than Chaméers’s you are very much cramped in your 
treatment of the subjects, and yet you sum to a good many 
volumes after all. You had better make it simply a collec- 
tion of more or less extended definition (like Cassell’s Comczse 
Cyclopedia), and do the whole thing in one or two volumes. 
Here articles like those on ‘Aristotle’ and ‘ Bacon’—lives 
which were very fulland where there is much to explain—give 
us no real glimpse of the men or their systems. Again the 
style is bad. We do not expect to find the ‘ great words’ of 
literature in an encyclopedia, or to be moved to tears or 
laughter over its serious page ; but there should everywhere 
be neat accuracy of expression. That is too frequently absent 
here ; the last seventeen lines of the article on ‘Queen Anne,’ 
for instance, are very clumsy. 

In works of this sort there are always inaccuracies and omis- 
sions. Here are a few. ‘Pleas of Abatement’ are described 
as still existing in the High Court, though they were abolished 
in 1875. In the life of Alfred the Great there should have been 
mention by name of the Peace of Wedmore (879). We do 
not say that the brief notice of Sir Edwin Arnold is out 
of place, but the fact that he is chief editor of Zhe Datly 
Telegraph ought to have been stated; and it is not easy to 
see why there is no notice of Mr. A. J. Balfour. In the 
article on ‘Balance of Power’ it is not pointed out that the 
French Revolution completely knocked the old theory on the 
head ; and it is quite wrong to trace the combination that 
overthrew Napoleon to its influence. In the article on 
‘Bill’ noting and protesting are described and discussed as 
if they were still in use in the case of inland bills. It is wrong 
to say that ‘benefit of clergy’ was confined to those who could 
read. The statute 5 Anne, c. 6 (1705) expressly did away 
with the necessity for reading. The purpose of branding on 
the left thumb in the case of laymen was not (as stated here) 
for punishment but for recognition ; so that if the malefactor 
was convicted of another felony he could not ‘pray his clergy’ 
twice, and thus again escape justice. 

After all, these are not errors of a deadly description, and 
the general level of accuracy is high. Proportion, too, is well 
observed throughout. Three articles have struck us as models 
of compression ; these are ‘ Ballad, ‘ Bank,’ and ‘ Bankruptcy.’ 
And care has been taken to insert articles on subjects which, 
though of every-day importance, are yet missed out of many 
cyclopedias. Such are ‘Abbreviations,’ ‘Addresses, and 
‘Americanisms.’ The last named is not only instructive but 
amusing. 

In the second volume the same high level of excellence is 
fully preserved throughout. There are, indeed, even fewer 
defects, because, when a work of this sort is supervised by a 
competent editor, practice brings, if not perfection, at least a 
greater approach to it with each succeeding volume. Among 
useful articles we have noted ‘Blood System,’ ‘Cash Credit,’ 
‘ Castle’ (the article on ‘Cathedral’ ought to have been written 
in the same descriptive way), ‘Cloud,’ and ‘Colony.’ ‘Boccaccio,’ 
‘Carlyle’ ‘William Cobbett’ are really excellent little bio- 
graphies. Articles like the ‘John Bright’ show care in bring- 
ing the book up to date. On the whole, the style of composition 
is smoother and neater than in the first volume ; yet there is 
still much room for improvement. 


OLD AND NEW. 


The Chopin and Other Musical Essays (London : Unwin) of 
Mr. Henry T. Finck, author of a well known and little regarded 
work on Romantic Love and Personal Beauty, are an excellent 
example of the effect of rapture on the innocent mind of youth. 
Mr. Finck is a citizen of the Young Republic, and he has not 
only gone through art (as it were) and came out at the back of 
beyond—in that No-Man’s Land or Aidenn of Enthusiasm 
where the dramatic supremacy of Wagner is still a phantasm 
of importance and a certain majesty of appearance ; he has 
also discovered things for himself, and of these the dearest to 
him is that Chopin was and is the greatest writer for the piano- 
forte that ever was or ever will be. He states the fact in 
the beautiful lingo of his native land, and (for this is the 
Faddist’s Golden Age) it is not impossible that there are many 
to whom his statement and his style will carry conviction with 
them. To others the assertion will, no doubt, lack point, while 
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the ‘exotic rubato’ of the manner will seem ridiculous or un- 
pleasing, or both. In a note on How Composers Work Mr. 
Finck appears to greater advantage ; he babbles easily, and as 
he never—not even when he accounts for ‘ the wonderful realism 
and vividness of his (Wagner’s) dramatic conceptions’ by the 
fact that the Meister used to trick himself in dressing-gowns of 
apple-green satin, and was for years the master-client of one 
of the best and costliest milliners in Vienna—knows when 
he is talking nonsense or only telling of facts, he is read- 
able enough. There is entertainment, too, of several sorts 
in the essays on the Italian and German vocal styles, on 
Robert Schumann, on German Opera in New York; while of 
such beauties of diction as ‘colorature,’ ‘rich saturated sound,’ 
‘sopranists,’ ‘emotional tone-color,’ ‘lieder or parlor songs,’ 
‘conceded a lady-killer, and so forth, there is even a super- 
fluity. But, as we have said, the work is chiefly interesting as 
an example of the effect of enthusiasm on the young and unso- 
phisticated mind. 

Stellar Evolution and tts Relations to Geological Time. 
By James Croll, LL.D., F.R.S. (London: Stanford.) In 
this small volume of 112 pages with a short preface is con- 
tained an interesting discussion of the two modes of collision 
by which the author believes it possible that every luminous 
star or sun has been formed. In the one case the two halves 
simply fall together from a state of relative rest by virtue of 
their mutual attraction, while in the second they are projected 
against each other with a high initial velocity. In either 
case the stupendous heat generated by the impact forms the 
working capital of warmth with which a solar system has to 
carry out its ‘evolutions,’ cosmological, geological, and _biologi- 
cal. We learn that mutual gravitation alone can only produce 
sufficient heat to last, at most, for some twenty millions of years, 
whereas a collision at one of the higher stellar velocities with 
which we are acquainted might increase this store some four or 
five fold. The immediate effect of such a collision would be 
the production of an immense glowing nebula, probably sur- 
rounded by more or less scattered swarms of meteorites splashed 
off by the direct impact, or ejected by the resulting explosions. 
From this nebula the sun and planets, including our earth, 
would be evolved in accordance with the nebular hypothe- 
sis. Confining attention to the earth, the author now asks 
if it has existed for more than twenty millions of years? If 
so, the sun must have been formed by the impact of two 
masses ¢hrown at each other, and not merely fa//ing together. 
From the study of sub-aérial denudation, of which many in- 
stances are given, the conclusion is reached that rain and sun- 
shine, frost and wind, have been acting on the earth’s surface 
much as they do at present for more than the long period in 
question, and consequently any other than the projectional 
theory of the sun’s origin is untenable. Biological testimony 
also is briefly adduced in favour of this view. ‘ Evidence in 
support of the theory from the pre-nebular condition of the 
Universe’ is the heading of Part 111., which necessarily takes 
us into the realms of conjecture pure and simple. 

The plan and execution of A Century of Continental History 
Stanford), by G. J. 
The thing is a history of modern Europe on a small yet 
adequate scale. 


(London: 
lent. 


N. Rose, M.A., are both excel- 


‘It is, in fact,’ says the preface, ‘ designed 
as a help and book of reference for readers of that complex 
production, the daily newspaper.’ It may be doubted whether 
newspaper readers will take this book as prescribed, but those 
who do will certainly read to much better purpose than they 
have hitherto done. Most of them, says Mr. Rose, with 
obvious truth, ‘have no clear knowledge of what is meant by 
the “Eastern Question,” the “ Dual System” of Austria- 
Hungary, nor even the momentous series of events which 
have brought unity to Germany and to Italy.’ All this, with 
much else, is explained in a clear and interesting fashion. 
Mr. Rose begins his narrative with an account of the French 
Revolution, which is obviously the great primal fact in our 
modern history. The events of which Napoleon is the central 
figure come next, and this part is specially well done. The 
somewhat complicated story of the various European revolu- 
tions and movements since 1815 is also very distinctly narrated. 
The whole is enlivened by brief but apposite quotations from 
the sayings of the most remarkable men of the century. This 
plan of illustration was first used by Carlyle, was adopted with 
great effect by Green, and when not overdone—and it is not 
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abused here—is a thing to be highly commended. Useful ap- 
pendices contain notes on the constitutions of the Continent, 
the population and wealth of the various nations. There are 
also plans, selected somewhat capriciously, of the battles and 
maps. 

Paul of Tarsus, by the author of Rabdi Jeshua (London: 
Redway). The anonymous author of Rabdi Jeshua has fol- 
lowed up that highly imaginative work with a reconstruction 
of the life of St. Paul. Akin to the pride that apes humility 
is the decorous disclaimer in the preface of any desire ‘to 
trouble their hearts whose faith is firmly fixed in the lessons 
of their childhood,’ or ‘to anger pious souls or to seek effect 
by denying what so many men and women, good, honest, and 
convinced, hold true and sacred,’ all such being thoughtfully 
warned to close the book. This is just a graceful and im- 
personal way of saying that the author with paternal partiality 
regards this child of his imagination as a final and thorough- 
going confutation of historic Christianity. It is, however, 
quite possible to read it from beginning to end without per- 
manent damage to one’s religious beliefs, and even without its 
awakening that righteous indignation which he so mildly 
deprecates. Being well written, it is more than ordinarily 
pleasant to read, and, if the writer’s bias be duly discounted 
at the outset, it is a simple matter to separate the chaff from 
the wheat. Nothing, in truth, is easier to one possessed of a 
fair knowledge of the times in which his victim lived, than to 
produce a revised version of the life and character of any 
personage in history whose career has not come down to us 
in full detail. Certain judicious assumptions as to matters of 
fact, the imputation of a few necessary motives, and the adop- 
tion of such portions of the received belief as may be convenient, 
furnish the only raw materials required by a competent work- 
man, and there follows a restoration as complete and satisfac- 
tory as the usual architectural abomination. 

Strength: How to get Strong and keep Strong(London: Long- 
mans), by Richard A. Proctor, contains a series of excellent 
papers upon practical hygienics. Zhe Medical Handbook of Life 
Assurance (London : Cassell), by Dr. J. E. Pollock and James 
Chisholm, is indispensable to the medical and other officers of 
insurance companies. There is nothing remarkable about either 
the people or the plot of Miss Weber’s J” the Spring-time 
(London: Walter Smith and Innes), but it is a pleasantly told 
tale with a good deal of simple pathos. We have also received 
new editions, being the third in each case, of Zhe Philosophy 
of Necessity (London: Longmans) by Charles Bray ; and of 
Investment Hints (Dublin : Hodges) by M. C. Hime. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
FicTIoNn. 
A Crooked Path. 


By Mrs. Alexander. London: Hurst. 3 


vols. 31s. 6d. 

By the Western Sea. By James Baker. London: Longmans. 
I vol. 6s. 

The Master of Rylands. By Mrs. G. L. Leeds. London: 
Ward and Downey. 

Where Have You Been? By Kate Thomson. London: 
Digby. 1 vol. 

VERSE. 

Angling Songs. By T. T. Stoddart. New Edition. Edin- 
burgh : Blackwood. 7s. 6d. 

Through Romany Songland. By Miss L. A. Smith. London: 
Stott. 


Verse Tales, Lyrics and Translations. By E. H. Hickey. 


Liverpool : Arnold. 
TRAVEL. 
Holiday Tours in Italy and Norway. 
burgh : Sutherland. 5s. 
Pig-sticking and Hog-hunting. 
London: Harrison. 18s. 


By B. Martin. Edin- 


By Captain Baden Powell. 


BroGRAPHY. 


By H. W. Little. 2s. 6d. 


Emin Pasha. London: Virtue. 


History. 


The Hansa Towns. By Helen Zimmern. London: Unwin. 
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THEOLOGY. 


Lessons of Hope: Readings from the Works of F. D. Maurice. 
Selected by J. Ll. Davies. London: Macmilian. 53. 


The Epistles of St. Paul, By Prebendary Sadler. London: 
Bell. 6s. 
MISCELLANEA. 
Analysis of the Conveyancing (Scotland) Act. By J. S. 


Sturrock. Edinburgh: Bell and Bradfute. 7s. 6d. 

Anatomy of the Humpback Whale. By Professor Struthers. 
Edinburgh : Maclachlan and Stewart. 

An Elementary Class-Book of General Geography. By H. R. 
Mill. London: Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 

Contributions to Latin Lexicography. By Professor Nettleship. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press. 21s. 
Farm Live Stock of Great Britain. By Professor Wallace. 
New Edition. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 7s. 6d. 
Hydraulic Motors. By G. R. Bodmer. London: Whitaker. 
14s. 

Medical Handbook of Life Assurance. By J. E. Pollock and J. 
Chisholm. London: Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

Modern Views of Electricity. By O. J. Lodge. 
Macmillan. 6s. 6d. 

Names and Synonyms of British Plants. By G. E. Warburton. 
London: Bell. 3s. 6d. 


London : 


Our English Villages. By P. H. Ditchfield. London: 
Methuen. 2s. 6d. 
Private International Law. By Horace Nelson. London: 


Stevens. 2Is. 
Scottish Notes and Queries. Vol. 11. Aberdeen: Wylie. 
Strength. By R. A. Proctor. London: Longmans. 2s. 
The Liver. By L.S. Beale. London: Churchill. 55s. 
Thoughts for Enthusiasts at Bayreuth. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Burrell. London: Pickering. 2Is. 
Two of the Saxon Chronicles. Edited by C. Plummer. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 3s. 


ForEIGN. 


Agrapha: Ausserkanon. Evangelien fragmente zusammen- 
gestelltund untersucht von A. Resch. Anhang: das Evange- 
lienfragment von Fajjum, von A. Harnack. 8vo. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs. 17 m. 

Altnordisch. Von K. Glaser. 8vo. Triest : Schimpff. 1 m. 

Dans la Lune. Par A. Karr. 18mo. Paris: Lévy. 1 fr. 

Die Geméalde-Gallerie des Grafen A. F. von Schack in Miin- 
chen. Mit Text. Fol. iv. Liefg. Munchen: Albert. 
25 m. 

Discours de réception. Par Vicomte de Vogiié. Réponse de 
Rousse. 8vo. Paris: Perrin. 1 fr. 

Elemente der Psychophysik. Non G. Th. Fechner. 2 Aufl. 
2 Theile. 8vo. Leipzig: Breitkopf. 16m. 

Etude sur la vie et les euvres de F. G. Klopstock. Par E. 
Bailly. Paris: Hachette. 6 fr. 

Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes im Zettalter Fesu. Von Pro- 
fessor E. Schiirer. 1. Theil: 1. Halfte. 8vo. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs. 6m. 

Historiae rhythmicaée. Liturgische Reimofficten des Mittelalters. 
1. Folge. Aus Handschriften von G. M. Dreves. 8vo, 
Leipzig: Fues. 8 m. 

Illustrationes florae Hispaniae insularumque Balearium. M. 
Willkomm. Livr. 15. 4to. Stuttgart : Schweizerbart. 
12 m. 

Lempereur Guillaume IT. et la premiere année de son régne. 
Par E. Simon. 18mo. Paris: Hinrichsen. 3 fr. 50 c. 

La Princesse de Cleves. Par Mme. de La Fayette. Avec un 
portrait et 12 compos. de Garnier. 8vo. Paris : Conquet. 
50 fr. 

Les grands initiés; esguisse de [histoire secréte des religions. 
Par E. Schuré. Paris: Perrin. 7 fr. 50 c. 

Les sensations internes. Par H. Beaunis. 8vo. Paris: 
Alcan. 6f. 

Profils étrangers. Par V. Cherbuliez. 18mo. Paris : Hachette. 
3 fr. soc. 

Portraits politiques et révolutionnaires. Par A. Cuvillier- 
Fleury. 2 vols. 18mo. Paris: Lévy. 7 fr. 

Souvenirs sur la révolution, lempire et la restauration. Par 
Comte de Rochechouart. Publ. par son fils avec 2 por- 
traits. 8vo, Paris: Plon. 7 fr. 50c¢. 





T. NELSON & SON’S 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


OW THEY KEPT THE FAITH. A TALeof the HuGUENoTs 
of LanGuEDoc. By GRACE RAYMOND. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth Extra, Price 4s. 
‘A careful and well-written tale.'—Glasgow Herald. 





. ‘Centenary’ Tale of the French Revolution, 1780. 
PALACE AND FAUBOURG. A Srory of the FRENCH 
Revo.tution. By C. J.G. Crown 8vo, Cloth Extra, Price ss. 
“Graphic sketches and scenes of French life are faithfully given in this most 
charming of historical romances.’—Banner 


A Tale of Life in Ireland 
OR HER SAKE. <A Tae or Lire IN IRELAND. By 
GORDON ROY. Crown 8vo, Cloth Extra, Price «ss. ; 
‘A clever, exciting Irish story.’"—Record. 
‘The story is well written.’—Dazily News. 
ELEGANT SUMMER GIFT-BOOKS. 
OUVENIR OF SCOTLAND: its Cities, LAKEs, and Moun- 
TAtns. One Hundred and Twenty Chromo Views. 8vo, Handsomel 
Bound, Cloth Extra, Gilt Edges, Price 7s. 6d. ; 
‘Short of a visit to the country, there is nothing which can furnish a better idea of 
the scenery of Scotland than this handsome book.’—Scottish Leader. 
4 NGLISH SCENERY. One Hundred and Twenty Chromo 
« Views. 8vo, Handsomely Bound, Cloth Extra, Gilt Edges, Price 7s. 6d. 
‘ The pictures are veritable little gems.’ 


C HROMO-VIEW GUIDE-BOOKS. 
In Packets, 1s. In Volumes, Bound in Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Also in Panorama Form, Cloth Cover, 1s. 
Each Series contains 12 VIEWS and PRACTICAL GUIDE-BOOK. 
In Double Volumes as ‘SOUVENIRS,’ Elegant Binding, Cloth Extra, lumi 

nated Side. Price, 2s. 6d.; or with Gilt Edges, 3s. 

LONDON, 

ENGLISH LAKEs. 

SCAR BOROUGH. 


Chromo Views. 
Chromo Views. 
Chromo Views. 
Chromo Views. BRIGHTON. 

Chromo Views. Oxrorb. 

West HIGHLANDS. Chromo Views. JERSEY. 

CALEDONIAN CANAL. Chromo Views. IsLe oF WIGHT. 

PERTH TO BRAEMAR. Chromo Views. 12 VIEWS AND GUIDE, 1s 


T. NELSON & SONS, 
LONDON, EDINBURGH, AND NEW YORK. 


Sold by all BookseLLErs. 


DAVID NUTT. 


270 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


The Second Edition of Mr. WILLIAM ERNEST 
HENLEY’s BOOK of VERSES is now ready. 


Five New Pieces have been added. 


EpINBURGH. 
GLASGOW. 

THe CLYDE. 
Locu KATRINE. 
Locu LoMonND. 


The book is elegantly printed in crown 16mo, on thick 
paper, is bound in dark crimson crash, with gilt top and 
untrimmed edges, and costs §s. nett. 

*.* The Publisher has reserved a dozen copies of the First 
Edition (May 1888) for collectors. Price on application. 





Extracts from Press Notices of the First Edition. 


Mr. R. L. STEVENSON writes at the close of his Christmas article 
(Scribner, 1888) :—* From a recent book of verse, where there is more 
than one such beautiful manly poem, I take this memorial piece; it 
says better than I can what I love to think.’ 

The Spectator says ‘ the author is a genuine poet.’ 

The Saturday Review notes ‘the ring of genuine and virile humanity.’ 

The Atheneum discusses his ‘realism, that is something more than 
Pre-Raphaelite,’ and praises the ‘ fine and winning kind of Rabelaisian 
heartiness’ and the ‘ manly and heroic expression of the temper of the 
sufferer.’ 

The Academy :—‘ Powerful, genuine, and manly throughout.’ 

The Universal Review :—‘ The real excellence rather consists in the 
kindly philosophy, strong, yet tender withal, which breathes from these 
pages.’ 

The Critic (New York) thinks ‘ Mr. Henley the easy achiever of all 
he essays to do,’ and signals out especially the ‘ jocosery, the grotesquery, 
and daintiness of form’ of the BRIC-A-BRAC section. 

The S¢. James’s Gazette :—‘ Wholesome phantasy, wholesome feeling, 
wholesome human affection, expressed in adequate form.’ 

The Scotsman:—‘ The collection is one over which the lover of 
poetry will linger . . . for its natural simplicity and directness of 
feeling, its careful, choice, and harmonious handling of language.’ 

The Glasgow Herald points out the ‘terse and vivid suggestion of 
landscape and natural features . . . the dignity and beauty of the 
Rondeaus.’ 

The Scottish Leader :—‘ Curiously and memorably vivid, full of deft 
phrasing, and perfectly free from prosaism.’ 

Pall Mall Gazette :—‘ Horrible, fascinating, and wrong, yet rightly 
done, little book.’ 


N.B.—The American Publishers of Mr. Henley’s Book 
of Verses are Messrs. SCRIBNER & WELFORD, New York. 
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THE RIALTO 


A FINANCIAL, SOCIAL, AND DRAMATIC REVIEW 


EpiTtep sy W. R. LAWSON. 
Published every Saturday, Price One Penny. Yearly, by Post, 6s. 6d. 
Agents: Edinburgh, Menzigs AND Co.; Glasgow, PorTgous Anp Co. ; 
Dundee, LITTLEJOHN AND Co. 


‘Tue RrAtto.’ A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 


Reviews tersely and graphically all the leading events of the week on the Money, 
Stock, and Produce Markets. 


Discusses freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 


Keeps a vigilant eye on new Companies and new Securities of all kinds, and 
furnishes the best inside information regarding them. 


“THE RIALTO’'s' Sox ial and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the day 
about Art, Literature, and the Stage. 


‘Tue RIAtto’ is wholly original, both in its opinions and its information. 


‘THE RiALto’ is the briefest and handiest index to the markets, and makes 
business interesting to the general reader. 


Subscriptions, accompanied by Cheques or P.O. Orders, received by Mr. W. 
MITCHELL, at the Offices, 250 GRESHAM House, OLp Broab STREET, Lonvon, E.C. 


TILLIE’S CHEAP BOOK ESTABLISHMENT, 
19 GEORGE STREET. 
STOCK SELLING OFF—RETIRING FROM OLD AGE. 
HANDSOME DISCOUNTS FROM HIS LARGE STOCK. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


FRED FLETT, 
MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 
Sap FUR DYER AND CLEANER, 
2A MAITLAND STREET 


& a i (Two Doors West from 


Princes Street), 


a ae AP ite Epinzunci. 
SAFE DEPOSIT. 


COMPARTMENTS to LET in the STRONG-ROOM of the SCOTTISH 
AMERICAN INVESTMENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 
RENT, £1 to £2 PER ANNUM. 
123 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
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Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


fin  MARSHALL’S 


4:FAROLA 


eee BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 


| oe AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
‘\ TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 
ROBERT COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 
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UMMER TOURS IN SCOTLAND. 
GLASGOW AND THE HIGHLANDS. 


(Royal Route via Crinan and Caledonian Canals.) 

THE Royal Mail Steamer COLU MBA, with passen- 
gers only, sails from Glasgow Daily at 7 a.m., from 
Greenock at 8.50 A.M., for Oban, Fort William, Inver- 
ness, Lochawe, Skye, Gairloch, Staffa, Ilona, Glencoe, 
Islay, Stornoway, etc. 

Official Guide, 3d.; Illustrated 6d. and 1s. 
Time Bill with Map and Fares free from the owner, 


DAVID MACBRAYNE, 119 Hope Street, Grascow, 





OHN ‘LINDSAY, G GRAIN, Hay, AND STRAW DEALER, 
7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 

Hay, OATs, BEANS, BRAN, STRAW and Moss LITTER for the 
Stable. LINSEED and other CAKES, and MEALS, TURNIPS, CARROTS, 
etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, CANARY and HEMP SEED, Pora- 
TOES, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF SODA, etc. 

STORES—KING’S STABLES ROAD. 


; =» ©. A & & = ' @ &, 
COAL MERCHANTS AND REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET and 
67 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Waccons, LorRIES, AND VANS FOR HIRE. 














N ORTIMER & SON, 86 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
i MANUFACTURERS Of HAMMERLEsS and HAMMER Guns, with Latest Im- 
provements, Highest Class Shooting, and Finishh EXPRESS DOUBLE, and 
ROOK RIFLES. Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammu- 
nition, and Apparatus of Best Quality and Moderate Price. 


TODD & Cod., W REATHS, CROSSES, 
FLorisTs, AND BOUQUETS. 
7 MAITLAND STREET, Unequalled in Britain. 
EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 








\R. CLARK’S DUPLEX GRATES. 


HIGHEST AWARD EDINBURGH 1886. 
MAXIMUM HEAT, ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS. 
CERTAIN CURE FOR SMOKY VENTS AND DOWN-BLOW. 
NO DUST, NO CINDERS. 
Testimonials and full particulars free by post. 
Sole Maker— 
DAVID NOBLE, IRONMONGER, 
136 HIGH STRE ET (OFPOSITE COCKBURN STREET), EDINBURGH. 


Tue Scots OBSERVER 


A Record and Review. 
THe SCOTS OBSERVER, a Record and Review, is issued weekly, price 


Sixpence. While giving due prominence to Imperial and General Affairs, it 
deals specially with subjects of Scottish Interest. In Politics it is resolutely Con 
stitutional and Unionist. Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Agriculture, and other 
topics are treated by eminent writers. 

Among signing Contributors are FREDERICK GREENWOOD, Davip Hannay, 
W. E. Hentey, Cosmo apg te Epmunp Gosse, J. MacLaren CosBAn, 
HuGuH HacisurTon, Sir W. G. Simpson, Horace Hutcuinson, Rev. Dr. J. G: 
McPuHerson, Eustace BAtFrour, Wm. ARCHER, Sir GEORGE DouGtas, Dr. 
Fecxin, W. B. Yeats, Professor Lewis CAMPBELL, J. M. Barriz, RICHARD 
GAr NETT, GRAHAM R. Tomson, ANDREW LANG, and R. L. STEVENSON. 

The ‘Modern Men’ Series, which forms a feature of the Journal, includes 
literary and critical portraits of R. L. Stevenson, A. J. BALFour, JosEPH CHAM- 
BERLAIN, Lord RosesBery, Lewis Morris, THomas KeitnH, Sir GEORGE OTTO 
TREVELYAN, Principal Cairn, HENRY Du Pré Lasoucuers, J. A. FroupE, WALT 
WiTMAN, JoserH Lister, H. M. STANLEY, H. Rip—Ek HAGGARD, Tom Morris, 
HenrRIK IBSEN, RoperT BRowninG, Professor ROBERTSON SMITH, R. W. 
CocHRAN-PATRICK, M. CHArcoT, the Bishop o- Oxrorp, the DUKE oF ARGYLL, 
Henry IrvinG, Sir DouGtas MAcLaGAn, Knight, M.D., and the Suan. 

THE SCOTS OBSERVER may be had of every ’ Bookseller and Railway 








Bookstall in Scotland. Messrs. W. H. SmitH anv Son have it on Sale at the 
principal Railway Stations in England, and receive Orders for it at all their Book- 
| stalls. 
OFFICES 


9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
142 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 





MpoweLw’s Unrivattep Scotch SHORTBREAD 


In Square and round cakes of various sizes. 


Thin round cakes (Petticoat Tails). 


Ayrshire, etc. etc. 


Pitcaithly Bannocks in square and round cakes. 
Christmas Bun (Scotch) from five lbs. upwards. 
Scotch Cakes. 


SULTANA RICE. PLUM. GENOA. 
“OCOANUT. SIMNEL. SEED. JUBILEE. 
— IMPERIAL. ETC. 


TENNIS. TIVOLI. MADEIRA. DUCHESS. 
ALEXANDRA. DUNDEE. ORANGE. BELMONT. 
ETC. ETC. 


Scotch Oatcakes, Biscuits, etc., 
IN ALL SIZES OF BOXES SUITABLE FOR TRANSMISSION BY PARCEL-POST OR RAILWAY. 


Wedding, Birthday, and arden Cakes ornamented in best styles. 








ROBERT MDOWELL & SONS __ 
60 George Street, 1 Wemyss Place, and 19 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





THOMAS JACKSON & SON, COACH BUILDERS. 


Saloon—150 Lothian Road. Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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SEND A POST CARD FOR 


| THE 


SCOTTISH DRUG pepor | 


Limited 


——— 











| ' 
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| AND ‘ 
| 
| 
Save 50 Per Cent : 
e 
t 
f 
1 
| ALL TELEGRAMS AND LETTERS TELEPHONES-— : 
“DEPOT, LEITH.” LEITH, 504. EDINBURGH, 710 and 708. ' 
| 
Fil REGISTERED OFFICE— ) 
, 


155 CONSTITUTION STREET, | 
i LEITH. 











1! Sole Agents for “AQUA GRYSTAL” SPECTACLES. 
Sole Manufacturers of “WHITE HEATHER” PERFUME. 
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BLAIRLODGE SCHOOL 


POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 





A HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Situated in the County of Stirling, and within a mile of Polmont Junction, on the North British 


Railway. 


CRICKET and FOOTBALL GROUNDS, Fifty Acres. 


Covered and Open 


FIVES COURTS. Ages of Boys, from 9to19. Fees, 80 and 90 Guineas per Annum. 





AIM OF SCHOOL. 

1. To provide a Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, Com- 
mercial, and General Education of the highest order on 
moderate terms. 

2. To prepare Pupils for the Universities, Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the ordinary business of life. 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

The School is divided into Five Departments—1st, Upper 
Classical School ; 2nd, Modern School; 3rd, Lower Classical 
School; 4th, Commercial Department; 5th, Army and Civil 
Service Department. 

In the UPPER CLASSICAL SCHOOL study follows the lines of 
the great Public Schools of England. The MODERN SCHOOL 
gives a thorough General Education, and runs parallel through 
all the forms with the Classical School, with the exception that 
French and German are substituted for Latin and Greek. The 
LOWER CLASSICAL SCHOOL is a stepping-stone between home 
and the Higher Departments of the School. The COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT is an extension of the Modern side of the School, 
and gives a special training to pupils intended for Commerce. 
Course—Three years, two years at School, one abroad at 
French and German branches of the School. Regular Office 
Work during two years at School. For full explanation see 
Prospectus. The ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT is 
for the preparation of Pupils intended to pass the Examinations 
for entrance to the Army or Civil Service. 

The Science side of the School is very complete. Chemical 
and Physical Laboratories (see sketch of Blairlodge Labora- 
tories in Stewart and Gee’s Physics, page 214), Lecture Theatre 
with Workshop and Forge attached, under the superintendence 
of two Science Masters—one for Chemistry, the other for 
Physics. The Workshop is fitted up with Lathes and other 
Machines, driven by steam power, to give practical instruction 
in Applied Mechanics. Pupils construct in the Workshop, 
under the guidance of two skilled workmen (one an Engineer, 
the other a Cabinetmaker), the apparatus they require for the 
illustration of their theoretical work. 


THE LARGEST BOARDING SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND, 

Very extensive additions have been made to the buildings 
during the past year. There are 21 Class-rooms, varying in 
size from 4oft. by 4oft. by 16ft. to 16 ft. by 16ft. by 16 ft. They 
are constructed on the most modern principles, well ventilated 
and heated. 





GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


Staff of 23 Masters (12 of whom are Oxford or Cambridge 
Men). The average is one Master to every eight boys. Small 
classes ; in Upper School almost individual tuition. The School 
claims to have the best scholastic arrangements in the king- 
dom, and offers the highest education, combined with the free- 
dom, tone, and scholarship of a large English Public School, 
at a moderate cost. 


SPECIAL ART AND MUSIC ROOMS, COMMERCIAL 
BUREAU, Etc. 


The Bedrooms, fitted up for two boys, are 15 ft. by 1o ft. 
by 11 ft., and the Studies, also for two boys, are Io ft. by 
6 ft. by 11 ft. The Gymnasium is 70 ft. by 54 ft. by 30 ft, 
and fitted up with all necessary apparatus. The largest in 
Scotland. 


DAILY GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTION. 


The Dining Hall measures 80 ft. by 40 ft., and the Kitchen, 
Bakery, Dairy, and Larders are most extensive. Six Lavatories 
and Bathrooms. The principal Lavatory is 56 ft. by 18 ft.; 
Swimming Bath, 60 ft. by 20 ft. ; Hot and Cold Water at every 
Basin. 

The providing of the food being entirely under the personal 
and experienced guidance of the Headmaster, he guarantees a 
cuisine of far higher quality than could be usually given at the 
fees charged. 





The following honours have been gained by Pupils during 
the past year:— Mathematical Scholarship at St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge ; Exhibition, Wadham College, Oxford ; 
8th Entrance to Woolwich; 7th, 29th, and 36th Entrance to 
Sandhurst ; 38th Indian Civil Service (one year with Mr. 
Wren), &c. &c. 





Under the Inspection and Examination of the Scotch Education 
Department for Higher Class Schools. 


The report for 1886-7 states that ‘ Blairlodge School is one 
of the marvels of private enterprise.’ 

For 1887-8—‘ An institution which, in respect of equipment 
and the varied courses of instruction it provides, is a model of 
what every high-class public secondary school ought nowadays 
to be.’ 

For 1888-g—‘ One of the best equipped and most flourishing 
educational institutions in the country.’ 





WHOLE SCHOOL LIT BY ELECTRICITY. 


For Prospectus, Reports, and full particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 


Signature, thus :— 





Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 


~ a 


generally. Retail everywhere. 





24 FREDERICK STREET 
CHEAPEST HOUSE IN EDINBURGH 
For Furniture of Guaranteed Quality. 


J. M. POLLOCK & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS AND GENERAL HOUSE 
FURNISHERS, 


Beg to draw particular attention to their £16, 10s. 


SPECIALITIES. 


4-feet Walnut (Complete) Bedroom Suite, £16 10 
6-feet Solid Oak Sideboard, with 3 bevel plates i in back (and fully fitted), £16 10 
Dining Room Suite, Solid Oak, consisting of 6 Small Chairs, Lady’s 
and Gent.’s Easy Chairs and Couch, etter tia ewe and 
covered in Leather or Morocco Cloths, : . 


£16 10 


Inspection of Stock and Prices in their Showrooms, 


24 FREDERICK STREET, 


will clearly demonstrate the advantage of dealing direct with the Manufacturers. 





FACTORY: BEITH, AYRSHIRE. 
ENTLEMEN’S Sa IR TS. 














DRESS SHIRTS AND COLOURED COTTON SHIRTS, 
FLANNEL SHIRTS. 


A e Variety of Patterns to choose from. 
The Flannel is thoroughly Shrunk. 


FLANNEL SLEEPING SUITS AND NIGHT SHIRTS, 
recommended by medical men, and now much worn. 


ALEX. CRUICKSHANK & SONS, 
HOSIERS AND OUTFITTERS, 
57 AND 61 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 











SPECIAL nws Ek Cc ©. 


The BEST stimulant for dietetic and other purposes is the ‘ SKERRY- 
VORE’ (Registered) Blend of Fine Matured Scotch Whiskies, certified 
of the utmost purity by Mr. E. G. Clayton, F.C.S., Member of the 
Society of Public Analysts. Sold only by 

JOHN TWATT, 36 ARGYLE PLACE, EDINBURGH. 


Price 20s. per gallon, bottles and cases included. 










Seedsmen 
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To H. M. the Queen and H. RH. the Prince of Wales 
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WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 


(Also LONDON & PARIS.) 
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Sole Makers, 


ELLIOT’S SPECIAL PRICE LIST. 





Rich, soft Colourings; High-Class Designs. 


THE “KORASS” CARPET 


Made from the Best Woo ts, Seamless or Woven in one entire piece—excellent wear. 
These Carpets, besides being Bordered and 
Fringed, are REVERSIBLE, and are only obtainable from CRANSTON & ELLIOT, the 


CARPETS. No Carpet without the Registered Trade Mark sewn in corner of Carpet is 





FIFTY 








Genuine, and Imitations are simply Worthless. 





SIZES IN STOCK. 


7 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. 


10 |, Bin. by 9, 
DIFFERENT DESIGNS AND COLOURINGS. 





I2ft.—by 9fL. . . 
1 0 I2,,——by10,,6in . 25 6 
46 12,,——-byi2,,... 2 
9 6 I3;)Ginby 12... . 2 
4 6 15 ,, —— by 12,, 3 





Special sizes to suit particular rooms can be hi ad te four days. Td atterns sent Post Free on Application. 


47, 47a, 48, 49, 51, 53 NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 
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